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The REMINGTON 
Billing Typewriter 


is the complete billing machine 








It supplies the needs of every business. 

It embraces every billing system. 

It improves and develops system according to the needs 
of business. 

It eliminates waste labor in the billing department. 

It eliminates waste labor which pen billing makes 
necessary in other departments. 

It equals the other Remington models in its capacity 
for ordinary work. 

It is now used by thousands of representative houses 
in every part of the country. 

And everywhere its record as a time, labor and expense 

saver is beyond competition. 


New tllustrated booklet 
sent on request. 
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Branches Everywhere. 
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type, located 
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Mrs. Payne Whitney is a daughter of the 
late Secretary of State, John Hay, and her 
poetical ability is well known. This collection 
contains twenty-six love sonnets, together with 
other short poems, all of which are notable for 
their beauty of conception, natural charm of 
expression, and simplicity of presentation. 

This volume is undoubtedly the most nota- 
ble publication of the year in the realm. of 


poetry. 
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COMMENT 


An astonished world rejoices that Japan and Russia have 
agreed on terms of peace. We Americans rejoice not only 
with good-will, but with a certain measure of pride, because 
the great bargain was struck on our soil, and as the result 
of negotiations begun at the instance of our President, and 
protracted, when apparently on the verge of failure, as the 
result of his friendly and urgent intervention. President 
RoosevELt has done all that lay in man’s power, and a lit- 
tle more, to bring to end the miseries of a dreadful war. 
Contrary to general expectation, the end he has worked to 
win has been achieved. That result adds greatly both to his 
personal fame and to the prestige of the country which he 
represents. 

And is it a good peace? FRrankLtIn said there never was 
a bad peace, but all reports represent the Japanese pleni- 
potentiaries as but ill satisfied with this one, made, it is 
told us, over their heads by the higher powers in Tokio. 
We who are observers are imperfectly satisfied. Mindful 
of how the fruits of Japan’s victory in the Chinese war were 
wrested from her, we are somewhat jealous that this time she 
should have her dues, and in good measure. But her great 
claim for indemnity she has given up altogether, and, besides 
that, her claim for the interned ships, her demand for lim- 
itation of Russian naval force in Pacific waters, 125 miles 
of the Manchurian railway, and half of the island of Sak- 
halin. Of these claims the indemnity was the only one of 
serious importance. We would have been glad to see her 
get a round sum of money. But was that alone worth fight- 
ing for? In our judgment it was not. 

Two considerations must have made the Japanese re- 
luctant:to continue the war for the sake of money alone. 
One was a moral consideration. The responsibility of going 
on in order to win a ransom was a very heavy one for a na- 
tion that is solicitous to do right, and to have her conduct 
respected and perhaps applauded by the Western nations. 
The moral duty of making peace undoubtedly had weight 
with the Mikado and his advisers. The other consideration 
was one of business. Was the stake important enough to 
make the chances worth taking? Wou!d any amount of 
continued success make the indemnity collectable? Would 
it not be a throwing of good money after bad and live men 
after dead ones to try to thrash a billion dollars out of Rus- 
sia? The Bear’s hide is tough. Out of that Japan had got 
pretty much all that it would yield; all, indeed, that she 
went to war for. Whether dollars in any considerable 
quantity could now be drubbed out of it was a very open 
question. When a nation keeps all its strong boxes in an- 
other continent three thousand miles distant from the seat 
of war, collection becomes exceedingly precarious. In our 
judgment it was both better morals and better business for 


Japan to have done what she did. By giving in she has 
made the world her debtor, and that is something, though 
the world is not sure pay. Russia seems to have beaten her 
in diplomacy, but, after all, one of Russia’s best cards was 
her vast weakness; so much of her to beat, so little to get 
by it, and the chance of having finally to draw out empty- 
handed and leave her weltering in the bloody chaos of revo- 
lution. 


It only remains to inquire if the Russian bureaucracy 
has had as much discipline as it needs at the present time. 
Has Japan done all she could do for Russian liberty, or 
would it still have helped the cause of progress to have the 
war go on? That question we will not attempt to answer, 
but there is this to say, that when Japan at Portsmouth 
allowed M. Wirre to win the only victory that has been 
won for Russia since the war began, she strengthened the 
hands of a liberal statesman, the man of all the Russians 
best qualified -by far to serve-his country and his country- 
men. It has been the opinion of some observers that M. 
Witte was sent here in the hope that his errand would ruin 
him. It was thought to be a hopeless task to get acceptable 
terms from Japan. He has done it. He goes home with a 
prestige enormously enhanced. That is something. There is 
no Russian whose reputation is so valuable to Russia now as 
M. Wirve’s, and there is probably no Russian whose mind 
Japan would rather see the ruling force in Russia than his. 


Moreover, the new jack-knife looks vastly better to the boy 
when he gets away from the shop. We think that as Japan 
gets away from the maiket-place at Portsmouth and shifts 
her attention from the indemnity she did not get to the 
glorious and_ substantial gains she won, she will feel in- 
creasing satisfaction with the state of her affairs. Her war 
is over. First of all, she has won a great place among the 
nations. Besides that, in detail, she has bagged Port Arthur, 
Korea, the Manchurian railway, the better half of Sakha- 
lin, and she has driven Russia out of Manchuria. to stay. 
It has cost her dear, but she may well be satisfied with a 
‘war that found her an unknown quantity and has left her 
the leading nation in Asia. 

Some eftect might have been expected to be produced on the 
deliberations at Portsmouth by the announcement made in 
London, during the week ending August 26, that a treaty re- 
newing the Anglo-Japanese alliance had been signed. It may 
be remembered that the old treaty, negotiated in 1901, was 
to expire by limitation on January 30, 1907, unless terminated 
earlier by notice before January 30, 1906. As we have often 
pointed out, had this treaty, by which the parties bound them- 
selves to assist each other if either should be attacked by more 
than one power, existed in 1895, Russia, Germany, and France 
would not have ventured to address to Japan the species of 
ultimatum by which the Tokio government was required to 
retrocede to China the Liaotung Peninsula and the coast strip 
of Manchuria, which had been surrendered to Japan by the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki. Had Lord Rosespery, who was then 
Premier, given assurances that Japan, if assailed by the com- 
bined naval forces of the three intervening powers, would be 
supported by the British fleet, the retrocession would not have 
been made, and the present war would not have occurred. We 
add that, in all likelihood, owing to the restraining influence 
that would have been exercised by Japan upon the court of 
Peking, the so-called Boxer outrages would not have been 
committed, and China would have been the richer by the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars which she has been forced to pay 
by way of indemnity. In that event, too, the Germans would 
not have acquired a foothold in Kiao-chou, nor the Russians 
at Port Arthur, nor the British at Wei-hai-wei and on the 
Chinese mainland opposite Hong-kong; in a word, China’s ter- 
ritorial integrity would have remained intact, save for the 
lodgment effected by Japan on the Manchurian seacoast. 


At this writing, the text of the new Anglo - Japanese 
treaty has not been published, but we have good authority for 
describing it as materially less restricted than was the com- 
pact which it supersedes. We understand that it does not 
become operative until after the close of the present war 
in the Far East. but thenceforward the two signatories will 
guarantee each other’s territories in Asia, whether these are 
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assailed by one power or by several powers. That is to say, 
the British fleet, by cooperating with the Japanese, will assure 
to the allies a preponderance in the Pacific that cannot be 
challenged, and will relieve the Island Empire from the fear 
that her communications with Korea and Manchuria can ever 
be interrupted, while Great Britain, on her part, will be able 
to rely on the assistance of a Japanese army for the further- 
ance of the Anglo-Japanese programme in China and for 
the defence of British India. One practical effect of such a 
combination will be to guarantee the peace of Asia, and to 
put an end to Russian and German projects of aggrandize- 
ment on that continent. To that extent the new treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and Japan may be looked upon as a 
triumph for civilization. 

“How the World Indicated the Result of the Peace Con- 
ference,” was the big head-line in Mr. Putirzer’s paper. on 
Wednesday. “How the World Demonstrated Conelusively 
that Peace was Impossible,” would have been the caption if 
the meeting had broken up in a row—and underneath the 
heading would have been reprinted the powerful double-leaded 
editorial of a fortnight since firmly making such demonstra- 
tion. Hosea Biglow’s famous advice seems to have given way 


to “Catch ’em a-coming and a-going ”! 


As the autumn elections draw near the interest in political 
questions and candidates deepens. In Massachusetts there 
are indications that Governor DouGLas may be prevailed upon 
to accept a renomination, in which event the Democrats will 
hope to carry the State once more. The conditions, to be sure, 
are not quite so favorable for the Democrats as they were last 
year, but there is no doubt that Mr. DouGuas retains a strong 
hold on many independent Republicans. He has not yet 
formally retracted his refusal to run a second time, but he 
is understood to be wavering, and an intimation of a willing- 
ness to change his mind is expected before the convention 
meets. It is natural that in New York city great importance 
should be attached to the outcome of the municipal election, 
for the Mayor chosen this autumn will hold office for four 
years. It is settled that Colonel Grorce B. McCretian will 
be renominated by Tammany Hall, and absolute confidence. in 
his reelection is expressed by Mr. Cuartes F. Murpny, the 
leader of that organization. Whether the Republican party, 
the Citizens’ Union, and the Municipal League, of which Mr. 
Hearst’s papers are the mouthpieces, can agree upon a 
nominee is as yet uncertain. The Citizens’ Union have put 
forward as their candidate for the Mayoralty Mr. WituiaMm 
Travers JEROME, but not unanimously, the vote being only 
two to one in favor of-the District Attorney, and the minority 
representing the element which hitherto has been counted upon 
to furnish most of the Union’s strength at the ballot-box. 

We are told that under no circumstances will the Municipal 
League endorse Mr. Jerome for the Mayoralty, and that the 
Republicans are reluctant to do so, preferring to keep him in 
his present office, the post which Mr. Jerome himself desires, 
and for which, whether nominated or not by any party or- 
ganization, he will be a candidate. It seems likely to prove 
extremely difficult to find a citizen at once sufficiently dis- 
tinguished and popular to help the fusion ticket, and at the 
same time acceptable to all of the three incongruous factors 
which make up the opposition to Tammany Hall. We say 
three, because, of late, it has been taken, perhaps too hastily, 
for granted that most of the German-Americans will support 
Mayor McC ieiuan. The Republican organization in the 
Greater New York, which is practically controlled by ex- 
Governor OpELL, is profoundly concerned in the result of the 
municipal election, for its leaders foresee that if Tammany 
Hall could count upon retaining the Mayoralty for four years 
more, a resolute effort would be made to reorganize the Demo- 
cratic party throughout the State. There exists to-day only 
a remnant of the efficient up-State organization which was 
ereated by Samurt J. TinpeN, and which, as late as 1888, 
was able to elect a Demoeratie Governor, although the State 
gave its electoral vote to Harrison. It will be remembered 
that even in 1902 the Republican plurality was 8803. In 
view of sueh figures it is unreasonable to speak of the State 
of New York as now irreversibly Republican. 





Our advice to Governor Dovaias. Don’t! 
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In Pennsylvania, where, as we pointed out last week, only a 
State Treasurer and a judge of the Supreme Court are to 
be chosen this autumn, the prospects of fusion are somewhat 
overcast by the lack of harmony between the two Democratic 
factions headed respectively by Colonel Gurrry and ex-Judge 
Gorpon. Strong hopes are still. entertained, however, that 
the fusionist candidates for the two offices just named will 
be successful, and in that event a concerted and determined 
effort will be made to break up the Republican ring which has 
dominated the State for many years, by a defeat of its noni- 
inee for Governor next year. Senator Penrose, as the osten- 
sible leader of the organization, is, of course, vitally interested 
in the coming contest at the ballot-box, although his seat in 
the United States Senate is in no immediate danger, as the 
question whether he shall keep it or lose it will not come be- 
fore the Legislature until the session of 1909. From Ohio, 
Messrs. Herrick and Dick, the chief engineers of what was 
once called the Hanna machine, have discovered that it is 
one thing to dominate conventions and primaries and another 
thing to bring out the full party vote on election day. Al- 
though the Republicans had a plurality in 1903 of 113,812, 
they have suddenly been seized with panic, and have sent forth 
a Macedonian ery for help to Senator Foraker. The latter, 
whose friends of late have been relegated to back seats, would 
searcely evince much alacrity in responding to the appeal, in 
the absence of a positive promise on the part of Messrs. Her- 
RIcK and Dick not to interfere with his reelection to the 
United States Senate, his term in which will expire in 1909. 
Such an assurance would blast the hope of the notorious Cin- 
cinnati wire-puller Cox to become a United States Senator. 

On the whole, perhaps, Vice-President FAarRBANKS is as solemn 
and harmless an orator as is perambulating the country. He is a 
stately ornament for any public occasion, and he can be trusted 
to set no rivers afire.—Boston Herald. 


What boots it? How many rivers do you suppose the present 
Administration proposes to leave unburnt ? 


A good deal of attention has already been directed to 
the new plan of the General Staff of the United States army 
for placing the military establishment on a more efficient 
footing. It is not an expensive plan, but it would call for an 
additional appropriation of some millions of dollars, and, 
therefore, is likely to encounter a good deal of opposition in 
the Fifty-ninth Congress, which, in any event, will find it 
difficult to make both ends meet. The authors of the project 
propose to keep the enlisted army, permanently under the 
colors in peace times, at the present strength of no more than 
60,000 men, but to create certain reserves which would per- 
mit the President on very short notice to eall together an 
effective force of a quarter of a million. The first of these 
reserves would comprise at least 40,000 trained men, and 
would consist entirely of honorably discharged soldiers of the 
regular army, against whose reenlistment no objection should 
be fortheoming. The names and addresses of these men would 
be kept on file, and they wou!d be required to report to the 
War Department every three months. In consideration of 
their agreement to obey the President’s call at any hour, 
they would receive pay at the rate of $36 per annum. This 
first reserve, being composed exclusively of ex - regulars, 
would increase the standing army to its war footing of 
100,000 men without impairing its efficiency. The sece- 
ond, or “voluntary national reserve,” would be made up of 
100,000 men, who would also receive a small annual sal- 
ary; this body would consist partly of honorably discharged 
so!diers of the regular army, partly of able-bodied citizens who 
are not members of the national guard, but who have seen 
military service, either as volunteers or in the militia or at 
military institutions, and partly of such other able-bodied 
citizens as may express a desire to be enrolled in the second 
reserve. The third, or militia reserve, the number of which 
is set for the present at 50,000, would be drawn exclusively 
from the enrolled militia, and could be expanded as States 
should accept the terms of the Dick act, passed in 1903, which 
provides ways and means for promoting the efficiency of State 
forces. As things are now, the organized militia numbers 
125,000° officers and enlisted men, only two-fifths of whom 
would be enrolled in the third reserve. Just how the two- 
fifths would be selected has not been definitely determined 
by the General Staff. It is probable, however, that efficiency 
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rating would have much to do with the selection, and perhaps 
each State would be called upon to furnish its best regulars. 


Apparently the only objection to this programme is the rel- 
atively small addition which it would make to the annual 
appropriation for military purposes. Those who favor the 
plan dwell ou the advantage derivable, at relatively small cost, 
from the fact that this country would be placed in the posi- 
tion to put in the field at a moment’s notice an army of 250,- 
000 soldiers, every one of whom would be trained and ready 
to fight. The experts of the General Staff aver that the first, 
or regular, reserve of 40,000 men could be got overnight, and 
that the second reserve of 100,000 could be gathered together 
almost as quickly. They say, further, that the fighting force 
attainable by their scheme would be unsurpassed by any in 
the world, because, on an average, the American soldier shoots 
straighter and fights better than any other in the world. It 
is an interesting coincidence that the British War Office, 
which, ever since the close of the Boer war, has been engaged 
in an attempt to solve Britain’s military problem, is said to 
have arrived at a solution substantially identical in principle 
with the project evolved by our General Staff. 


We have never beheld a clearer manifestation of the fairness 
of the American press than that afforded by the prompt and 
very general recognition of the justice of a mild but earnest 
protest in these columns against the indecency of recent ai- 
tacks upon Mr. Joun D. RockrereLLer. With much satisfac- 
tien we note the fact. 


The Buffalo News puts upon us the task of defending our 
“contemptible malice” in noting the impropriety of Lawyer 
Depew accepting a retainer from the Equitable while serving 
as Senator, and adds: 

Congress has never had jurisdiction of insurance, as HARPER'S 
well knows. It also knows or ought to know that the United 
States Supreme Court has decided that life-insurance is not in- 
terstate commerce, and that its regulation is not within the scope 
of the Federal Government. Now its attention has been called to 
what it should have known all along, maybe that Journal of Civi- 
lization will have the decency to admit it. 


We do, we do; also, patiently and mildly, but firmly, we still 
insist that the proposal to bring insurance under Federal con- 
trol was made to Congress by Senator DrypeEN at the latest 
session, and will be submitted again at the next with the ap- 
proval of the great and good father himself, than whom none 
is more fully aware that even Supreme Courts sometimes 
change their minds. As to “malice ” towards Senator Drerew, 
say not so. He was ever a joy. We cherish his memory. Even 
to this day nothing is too good for him, except public office. 


The new State Commissioner of Charities and Correction of 
New Jersey, the Rev. Grorce B. Wicut, proposed, at the 
annual convention of the State Federation of Labor, lately 
held in Trenton, what seems to us an admirable and a prac- 
ticable solution of one of the most difficult problems in 
penology. Is not the State, which pays for the care and 
nourishment of convicts, entitled to some return from their 
labor for its outlay? Is it not for the benefit of convicts, 
morally and socially, that they should acquire or retain habits 
of industry through regular employment in some productive 
or useful occupation? Will they not be thereby better quali- 
fied to redeem themselves and support themselves when their 
period of imprisonment shall have expired? It is generally 
admitted that these questions should be answered in the af- 
firmative, but the attempt to carry out the admission in prac- 
tice has met with vehement opposition on the part of the 
labor unions, who hold that honest workmen ought not to be 
subjected to competition with underpaid prison labor. Mr. 
Wicut meets this objection by the proposal that hereafter, in 
the State of New Jersey at all events, the same wages should 
be credited to a cotivict as are paid outside a prison for the 
same kind and quality of work. These earnings should be 
periodically applied to the support of a convict’s wife and 
children, if he have any; and if he have none, should go into 
a fund devoted mainly to the nourishment of himself and his 
fellow prisoners, and partly to a provision for his own tem- 
porary maintenance after his discharge. To this solution of a 
problem which has perplexed prison-reformers we can see no 
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theoretical objection. Practically, it might be difficult some- 
times to say what proportion of the normal rate of wages 
should be paid to convicts when the quality of their work was 
poor and its product scarcely merchantable. That is a diffi- 
culty, however, continually encountered and in one way or 
another overcome in domestic and corporate industries. <A 
tyro or an apprentice does not expect or receive the wages paid 
to a journeyman or expert. It should not, therefore, prove 
impossible so to grade prison labor as to subserve the moral 
and economical ends in view, while at the same time relieving 
labor unions from unfair competition. Unquestionably the 
experiment ought to be tried. As things are now, the wives 
and children of criminals have to suffer for wrongdoing of 
which they are guiltless. They are innocent victims of our 
modé of administering criminal law. That is a reproach to 
which an American community ought not to submit without 
an earnest and persistent endeavor to escape it. It matters 
not whether Mr. Wicut is or is not the inventor of the plan 
advocated by him. It is an exemplary one, and deserves to be 
tested. The delegates to the convention of the New Jersey 
Federation of Labor evidently thought so, for they applauded 
the proposal. 


The director of the Boston Art Museum has resigned be- 
cause, he says, the trustees of the museum interfere too much 
with his work. In our Metropolitan Museum of Art the judg- 
ment and discretion of the late director, General pi CESNOLA, 
were always matters of more or less dispute, and we presume 
that even the trustees were not in perfect accord about them. 
A reminder of the different opinions that prevailed about 
the late director appeared last month in the suspension of 
Mr. Etwe.t, curator of sculpture, by Mr. Story, acting di- 
rector in the absence of Sir Purpon Criarke. Mr. ELWELL 
was a Cesno.A man; Mr. Story wasn’t. They cannot work 
together harmoniously. There seems to be a notable pro- 
fusion of causes of irritation in the management of art 
collections. Of course when any squad of men or women 
are assembled to manage anything, and some are given more 
authority and others less, there is a good chance for friction. 
Doctors in hospital boards have been’ known to fight with ex- 
treme acrimony with one another and with trustees. There 
have been rows among directors of railroads and all kinds 
of corporations. Presidents’ cabinets have been divided, so 
have vestries of churches, and we have lately had an aston- 
ishing illustration of the incapacity of the officers of an in- 
surance company to see things with a single eye. Per- 
haps, in view of the proneness of managers to disagree, we 
ought to wonder not that art-museum officers and managers 
disagree, but that they ever pull together. For the value and 
relative importance of almost everything that can take up 
space or use up money in an art collection is a matter of 
opinion. Nothing can get into a museum about which opin- 
ions of expert men may not differ, and comparatively few 
things do get in as to which expert opinions do not con- 
flict. Hence the great importance of having at the head of 
a great museum a controlling mind whose authority rightly 
commands respect. We believe that such a mind is now the 
controlling force in New York’s great museum, and that is 
the prevailing view, though, of course, like everything that 
concerns art, it is warmly disputed. There are those who 
think Sir Purpon Crarke the right man for his place, and 
there are those who think the contrary. The trouble is, the 
new director himself is like an object of art, and his com- 
parative value is a matter of opinion. 

We did not say that Colonel Lamont was the author of the 
phrase, “ Public office is a public trust ”—only: that he adapted 
it to fitting use in a CLEVELAND campaign. The originator, we 
believe, was the late Governor Hucu S. Tuompson, of South 
Carolina, who first employed the expression in his inaugural 
address, in 1882. 


In an address delivered the other day before the British 
Medical Association, the extraordinary thesis was propounded, 
by Dr. T. Butxetey Hystop, that the British Education Act 
of 1871 had been a curse to the English people. Compulsory 
education has had the effect, he said, of improving the in- 
habitants off the face of the country districts. It has made 
young men and young women ambitious to abandon rural 







































































: localities and agricultural labor for life in large cities. The 
: migration from the country into the towns has sapped the 
vital energy of the nation. It has not only brought about a 
condition of nervous strain on the part of those who have 
migrated, but also engendered degeneracy among those left 
behind in the rural districts, owing to the resultant inter- 
marriages among relatives, and in the residuum of the less 
fit. The ultimate result has been an alarming increase of 
pauperism and of insanity. Dr. Ilystop also held that the 
5 universal education of women had tended to divert her from 
the natural obligations of womanhood. He undertook to 
prove that the removal of woman from her natural sphere 
of domesticity to that of mental labor had not only rendered 
her less fit to perpetuate the race, but had made her brain 
and that of her progeny degenerate. The human race would 
benefit more, he thought, by woman’s return to her proper 
role in the scheme of nature than by the realization of any 
scheme of woman suffrage. Not content with the paradoxes 
we have cited, Dr. Hystop insisted that the physical condition 
and productive energy of the English people had been lessened 
by the demand of the trade-unions that the quality and 
standard of work should be adjusted to the capacity of the 
weakest and worst worker. 
“Play for the par value of the hole; try for 4’s, and you may 
get 3’s; play for 3’s, and you get 5’s,” is young Champion 
SaANn’s rule in golf. Wise laddie! In life ’tis the same. 


? Some one lately counted the vehicles that passed in a 
day on a road out of London. There were 4577 bicycles, 
567 motor vehicles, 407 electric cars, 209 horse vehicles—in 
all, 5760. Observing these figures, the Springfield Repub- 
lican remarks that however it may be in this country, bicy- 
cles are not going out of use in England. For common 
needs of common people, it says, there is no vehicle to equal 
the bicycle. We have not at hand any report of this year’s 
sales of bicycles, but there was lately a report in the papers 
that the bicycle-factories had done very well this year. There 
was a rage for bicycles that has passed. Here in New York 
they are nothing like as much used for pleasure purposes as 
they were four or five years ago, but there is a steady and 
very considerable use of them to get about with even here, 
though New York is ill suited to bicycle locomotion. In 
most of our smaller cities bicycles abound much more in 
proportion to the population. In many cities the clerks and 
shop-girls use them on fair days to go back and forth be- 
tween their homes and their places of employment, so that 
in the morning hours and the time of closing business the 


> streets swarm with them. In the villages, too, they are in 
f constant use in good weather in the seasons when the roads 
) are dry. American children by the hundred thousand go to 

school on them: workmen ride them to their work; women 


ride them to village stores; and farmers and their wives and 
children get about on them in the country. They are an 
immense convenience. If the trade in them is not so large 
as one might expect it must be because the greater part 
of a good bicycle is almost indestructible. But every vil- 
lage has its bicyele-repair shop, and the trade in tires and 
all repair material must be constant and considerable for 
eight months in the year. 


Ts there a natural feud between universities and news- 

papers? There are often complaints that seem well founded 

i of the inability of the Chicago papers to make a true re- 

: port of anything that is said by a professor of Chicago Uni- 
versity. The University of Chicago is a greater credit to 

that city than its street-railroad system, its city govern- 
> ments, its police force, its labor situation, or even its stock- 
yards. It comes near being the most creditable institution 

Chicago can boast. Yet the Chicago papers seem to use the 

university chiefly as a butt. There is nothing that Boston 

j cherishes with as much pride as Harvard University. The 
Boston papers do much better by Harvard than the Chicago 
papers do by the University of Chicago, but the yellower 
Boston papers are apt to flavor their reports of university 
news with sensational inaccuracies that smack of hostility. 
Perhaps the traditional jealousies of town and gown affect 
many of the papers; perhaps it is a jealousy that naturally 
obtains between two great institutions engaged in the work 
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cf shaping public opinion and promoting civilization. Is 
it a case of rivals; of two of a trade that find it hard to agree ? 


Dr. Cart Peters, at home again in Germany from his 
South-African expedition, exhibits a defect of faith in the 
future of South Africa as a white man’s country, and a 
leaning towards belief in the vitality of the Ethiopian move- 
ment whereof the motto is, “The black continent for the 
blacks.” He calls South Africa a mining country, unsuit- 
able for permanent agriculture, and predicts that the white 
people will leave it after they have exhausted its diamonds, 
gold, copper, iron, coal, and petroleum. But the last three 
products are not readily exhausted, and may keep the white 
settlers interested for centuries to come. The Asiatie peo- 
ples are becoming numerous in South Afriea, Dr. Prrers 
says, especially the Indians and Chinese. In their presence 
he finds “the first great reaction of the temperance nations 
against the aleohol-drinking Europeans.” That has rather 
an alarming sound, but tolerance for aleohol is not the only 
characteristic of the Europeans, nor abstemiousness the con- 
trolling trait of the Asiaties; All the Christian nations 
drink more or less aleohol, while the Mohammedan nations 
abstain, but that is not the whole story. Europe stands for 
monogamy, tempered, it may be, by alcohol, and for progress; 
MouamMen’s realm for polygamy and reaction, tempered by 
abstinence from drink; India and China for abstemious- 
ness and dry-rot. Nevertheless, the activities of the tem- 
perate Asiaties in Africa seem to have impressed Dr. Peters. 
As the chief champions of the “ Africa for the Africans” 
movement, he mentions the ministers of the Abyssinian 
Church and the Zulu press and pulpit. It will be news to 
most readers that there is any Zulu press or any Zulu pul- 
pit, or that the Abyssinian Church has ministers of sufficient 
activity and influence to be counted as a noticeable force in 
shaping the destinies of a great continent. 


Sir James Cricuton Browne is reported to have expressed, 
recently, views the precise opposite to Dr. OsLer’s concerning 
longevity and the persistence of mental energy. He holds that 
improved sanitation and a quiet life would conduce to the at- 
tainment of a duration of individual existence far exceeding the 
seventy years spoken of by Mosrs, and that, under favorable 
conditions, a human being ought to be mentally and physically 
vigorous at the age of a hundred. The London Lancet points 
out that so long ago as the seventeenth century Sir Tuomas 
Browne argued that there is a certain ratio between the years 
of growth and those of decline. In our own day FLourens has 
worked out this theory, and concluded that, as a general rule, 
animals have the capacity of living five times longer than their 
growing period. Dr. Prorurror Situ, assuming the growing 
period to be, on an average, twenty-one years in the case of 
man, maintained that, if accidents, diseases of heredity, and 
unhealthy and unfavorable surroundings or habits were ex- 
cluded, our normal term of life should be at least a hundred 
years. 

The HArRPER’s WEEKLY calls Epwarp S. MArtTIN the Connecticut 
philosopher. Since when did Connecticut begin to produce philoso- 
phers?—Auburn Advertiser. 


Since WasHINGTON .got into the habit of saying “ Let us con- 
sult Brother JonatTiHan.” 

A short time ago there crept into these columns an item 
recalling a story current in Chicago in 1896, of an alleged 
encounter, through an intermediary, between Mr. Cuar.es T. 
YerKES and Mr. JoserH R. Duntor. The story contained a 
reflection upon Mr. Dunuop, as he himself correctly asserts, 
“as a newspaper man and as a citizen.” Both he and Mr. 
YERKES pronounce the story false in every particular. We have 
no manner of doubt that it is, and we regret exceedingly that 
it was printed in this journal. 


The famous Subway Tavern in New York is dead. Who 
killed it? Bishop Porter, he killed it. His opening visit 
made it so notorious that it became one of the curiosities of 
the town, and decent people wouldn’t drink in it. The ques- 
tion whether the Bishop should have opened the tavern in 
person is settled at last. THis visit didn’t do the Bishop a mite 
of harm, but it killed the saloon, So, after all, it was a mis- 
take. 

















The Surprising Growth of the New South 


In a contribution made the other day to the Sunday Sun, a 
writer who is evidently conversant with the subject, Mr. Syr- 
VESTER BAXTER, marshalled some remarkable facts and_ statistics 
to show how much has been done in recent years for the Southern 
States by the railroads and by the land and industrial agency sys- 
tem organized by Mr. M. V. Riciarps, and revised by Mr. SAMUEL 
SpeNncER, president of the great consolidated system known as the 
Southern Railway. It is pointed out that before the civil war the 
Southern railways, although including many trunk lines of great 
importance, were broken up into numerous fragmentary sections 
controlled by as many independent companies. Under the cir- 
cumstances there was little possibility of the harmonious action 
demanded by modern iratlic requirements. Even now railway 
consolidation is by no means so far advanced in the Southern 
States as it is in the Northern. So far as railways are con- 
cerned, Mr. BAXTER would compare the general conditions in the 
South to those of a forest wherein the trees, although large and 
flourishing, have yet to double in size at least before they realize 
the possibilities of maturity. It is true that the South already 
contains several very large systems, one of which already includes 
considerably over 8000 miles of lines. These systems overlap and 
interlace, however, to a very great extent, reaching into one an- 
other’s territory, and coming together at various great central 
points. It follows that while relations are much more harmonious 
than they used to be, there is still a great deal of competition for 
traffic. 

Be that as it may, it is undisputed that the South is now re- 
garded by railroad men as the most promising, if not already the 
most prosperous, section of the United States. The fact seems to 
be chiefly due to the systematic work of industrial development 
which has been carried on in connection with the railways. In 
consequence of the effective work performed, there has taken place 
a great movement of capital and industry, and also of popula- 
tion, toward the South. The pioneer in the work of industrial 
stimulation was Mr. M. V. Ricnarps, the land and industrial 
agent of the Southern Railway. When that system was created 
by the consolidation of numerous smaller lines, seattered all 
through the South from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, the president, Mr. SAMUEL 
SPENCER, called upon Mr. Ricttarps, who had had a_ prolonged 
training in railway work in the Far West, and, later, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway, to undertake the organization of a 
great land and industrial department for the new company. The 
business of such an agent is to act as guide, philosopher, and 
friend for hundreds, nay, thousands, of persons in the communi- 
ties where he is known. While his aim would scarcely be described 
as one of corporate philanthropy—the purpose of no great indus- 
trial corporation being to do good without reference to financial 
returns—the result is practically the same. Corporate self-in- 
terest may be the agent’s motive, but if his operations were not 
conducive to the welfare of the communities affected, as well as 
tc the profit of his corporation, the self-interest would not be en- 
lightened. The work for the Southern Railway set on foot ten 
years ago soon proved such a phenomenal success that similar 
departments have since been instituted by all the great railroad 
companies in the Southern States. Mr. BAxTer directs attention 
to the fact that these departments have no trade secrets; they 
act upon the principle that what one does in the way of ad- 
vaneing the interests of his own section advances the interests 
of the entire South. Their work is mutually encouraged and 
promoted; the association of agents which lately met at Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina, was organized to that end. How much has 
heen already accomplished will be appreciated when we _ record 
that in the first three years of this century the total value of 
new investments made in the South amounted to $340,000.000. 
We are told that the greater part of these investments may be 
traced, directly or indirectly, to the work performed by the in- 
dustrial departments of the railroads. One result of this remark- 
able achievement has been the creation of a new profession, to 
wit, the vocation of the railway land and industrial agent. The 
young men who enter on this calling find it an education in it- 
self, for it brings them into intimate contact with all the varied 
phases of American industrial and agricultural life, and compels 
them to make themselves familiar with the many processes involved. 

We should not omit to observe that all the information col- 
lected by the Southern Railway land and industrial agents is 
forwarded in concise monthly reports to the central headquarters 
at Washington, and there digested and published in an illustrated 
monthly newspaper called the Southern Field. The influence of 
this journal is furthered by the widely diffused knowledge that 
its sole aim is the dissemination of trustworthy information. It 
contains no advertising; hence, as Mr. BAXTER notes, it secures 
the friendly regard of the entire American press, and is freely 
quoted. We should add that the work of these land and indus- 
trial agents contributes more to the promotion of friendly rela- 
tions between the North and the South than might, at the first 
glance, be imagined. Excursions from the one section to the other 
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are continually arranged; interesting and instructive things are 
seen, and the result is that the Southerners return home with 
many new ideas, the application of which tends to an enhance- 
ment of their sectional prosperity. 





The Church Without the Church 


Our late-lamented Secretary of State, Mr. Jonn Hay, was a 
writer of hymns,:a donor of chapels and churches, a contributor 
of communion sets, a steady attendant on worship, and by the 
publie testimony of his pastors in Cleveland and Washington a 
model Christian; but he was not a member of a church, and hence 
not a member of the Church, and the reason for this, given by 
those who knew him best, is that he could not conscientiously 
join an organization with whose creed, ritual, and forms of 
activity he was not entirely in sympathy. Whether under a dif- 
ferent environment and with different personal relations Mr. Hay 
might not somewhere have found a branch of the Church with which 
he might heartily have joined is an interesting but fruitless mat- 
ter of speculation. The point is that he never did join, and yet, 
as an outsider, he has been universally eulogized, now that he is 
dead, by the most orthodox of critics as well as by liberals, as a 
great exemplar of Christianity not only in the field of diplomacy, 
but in his personal life. 

Attention is called to this fact, not because of -any desire to 
intrude on what, after all, was a matter between a great man and 
his Maker, but because it is significant of much in the evolution 
of religion. There was a time, and that not so far distant either, 
when men of the priestly caste, who now unreservedly appraise Mr. 
Hay as a Christian, would have asked first: Did he assent to a 
creed? Has he conformed to our faith? Does he accept the 
scheme of salvation as we believe it? It would not have been 
thought sufficient to have said—as has been said of Mr. Hay— 
that he was “a man of deep and wide love”; that he was a 
lover of justice as between man and man and nation and nation; 
that he was profoundly reverent, gracious in spirit, modest, hum- 
ble, a neighbor who ever played the réle of the Good Samaritan, 
a friend who was always considerate, incapable of selfishness in 
thought or conduct, and in speech Scriptural, because a lover of 
the truth which the Hebrew seers saw and taught. It would 
have been insisted that ere he could be called Christian such a 
man should have openly confessed a dogmatic belief, and taken 
binding vows to institutional religion. 

It is in order, therefore, to ask what has brought about the 
altered point of view, so that Mr. Hay’s case is not exceptional, 
but only typical of what is seen on every side to-day. There is a 
“Church without the Church,” to which some of the choicest 
spirits of the world belong-—a church that may be defined as “ the 
association of those who seek to live as the children of God.” 
It is “humanity aspiring.” Its members, while they may be re- 
lated to the conventional church as Mr. Hay was, namely, as a 
friend and supporter, but not as a member, or passively enrolled 
within it, nevertheless hold as their ultimate truth with respect 
to institutional religion DruMMoND’s striking phrase, “ The great 
use of the Church is to help men to do without it,” or, as another 
modern prophet, R. J. CAMPBELL, of London, has put it, “ The suc- 
cess of the Church will mean her extinction as an organization.” 

Now one may believe this or not. He may believe, as did an 
eminent teacher at Andover of former years, that “the world 
sinks or swims with the divinely formed embodiment of holy liv- 
ing,” namely, the Church; but it can scarcely be denied that, 
viewed from the standpoint of discipline, such universal recogni- 
tion of essential Christian life in one so far from technical iden- 
tification with the Christian scheme of religion as Mr. Hay was, 
must have a disturbing and weakening effect on the Church as at 
present ecclesiastically conceived. 

President Curnpert Hatz, of Union Theological Seminary, who 
same back from a sojourn in Europe and Asia recently, after accus- 
toming himself anew to conditions in this country, found that 
during his absence there had been no perceptible decline in in- 
terest in religion or rejection of its necessity for the individual 
and the State. But he did note a very marked tendency to dif- 
ferentiate between religion and those ecclesiastical forms with 
which it has been identified in the popular mind. The same situa- 
tion is seen and admitted in the conversations of the library and 
golf-links by many clergymen who would not care to admit the 
same from their pulpits or at their clerical clubs. Obviously, for 
the great majority of men religion cannot now be an absolutely 
individualistic affair as it was with Emerson. Under some form 
or other the social aspects of religion must be conserved for the 
sake both of individuals and society. The duty then devolves 
upon the Church of carefully studying whether its definitions of 
its scope, the terms of its membership, the test of its vitality, do 
not need revision, so that men like Mr. Hay need have no hesita- 
tion about formally enlisting in her ranks, for not always will 
men who are as essentially religious as he was decide to support 
as generously as he an institution from which they dissent so much. 
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Personal 


TALK about your kaisers! 


Theodorus Pacificator Maximus? Sure! 


“The Pope of Oyster Bay,” the Saturday Review calls him. 
The President is two inches taller than the Kaiser, physically. 


The best place for the Noset prize is the mantel in the hall— 
in the centre, just a little to the right; that’s it! 


In the absence of Secretary Root, Loomis, Acting, expressed 
official approval of the President’s endeavors in the cause of peace. 


There is no occasion for excitement on the part of those Sen- 
ators who do not approve of the appointment of Mr. CorTeLyou 
as Secretary of the Treasury. He is not the man they wiil have 
to reckon with. 

The remarkable persistence of Dr. T. RoosEvELT, the well-known 
antirace-suicide crusader, is already bearing fruit. Dr. Dowte, of 
Zion, has ordered each family on his breeding-farm to fetch at 
least one a year to the baptismal font. He also contemplates 
building an annex for guinea-pigs. 

When Jacos Ris first visited the White House he was told 
that he was slated for a ruling position on some satisfactory 
istand, and asked why. “In order,” replied the President, “ that 
| may have the satisfaction of addressing you as Governor.” But 
Mr. Rus said no; he would rather stay here and write biographies 
of the greatest ever; so nothing was doing. 


Regardless of any reports that the Agricultural Department may 
be sending to Wall Street, crops are looking fine in Oyster Bay. 
Farmer ROoosEVELT is getting up his winter’s wood. He began 
chopping trees on the hill patch Tuesday (otherwise known as 
Peace Day), and was cutting them into stove lengths Wednes- 
day, when the bell rang for him to come to the house and answer 
some telegrams from kings and other members of the aristocracy. 
His health is Al. 


The most conspicuous features of forthcoming numbers of 
Scribner’s Magazine will be some new hunting stories by THEODORE 
RoosEVELT. The author, who is a keen sportsman, recently under- 
took a personal exploration of the Western Bad Lands with re- 
sults as gratifying to himself as they were unsatisfactory to vari- 
ous bears which got in his way. The articles will be accompanied 
by illustrations suggested by the author. When collected subse- 
quently for publication in book form an appendix will be added, 
with diagrams showing how and why to hold a gun. 


Former Assistant-Secretary-of-the-Navy ROoosEveLT, the govern- 
ment expert who made a personal examination of the new sub- 
marine boat in action, is wholly convinced of the availability of 
such craft in actual warfare. He will so inform Congress through 
the Commander-in-Chief, and it is probable that his recommenda- 
tions will carry much weight. There is no truth in the report 
that the former Assistant Secretary is to investigate the fight- 
ing qualities of air-ships. He is a stickler for proprieties, and will 
not disregard the fact that his connection was with the Navy, 
not the Air, Department of the McKINLey administration. 


General Grorc—E W. WINGATE, president of the Public School 
Athletic League, feels certain of the success of his organization 
now that he has persuaded Colonel RoosEvELT of the famous 
Rough Riders to accept the position of honorary vice-president. 
Colonel ROOSEVELT’s popularity among the boys of the land will 
go far to arouse interest in General WINGATE’s enterprise, which 
indeed is, as the new vice-president forcefully remarks in accept- 
ing the honor, “a patriotic service entitled to the heartiest back- 
ing in every way from all who appreciate the vital need of having 
the rising generation of Americans sound in body, mind, and soul.” 
He thinks the girls need to exercise, too. 


Some pecple may think that money-getting was the object of 
Mile. THERESE RENTZ, Europe’s most famous horsewoman, in com- 
ing to this city’s new Hippodrome. Not so; she came to see a 
real horseman ride, but. alas! “ Five whole days,’ she says, “I 
have been in your country and no single glimpse of your great 
Rough Rider. There are superb horsemen in Europe, foremost 
among them Emperor WILLIAM and Count Von Pritinitz. I am 
eager to contrast your President’s horsemanship with theirs. He 
must be sublime in the saddle.” We do not object to the con- 
trast. Our President can stick on anything from an Arab steed 
to a bandy-legged bronco, but fidelity to truth compels the ad- 
mission that sublimity in the saddle is not his strong point. 


A story is now going the rounds to the effect that, following 
the example of General Grant, President RoosrveLT intends to 
make a tour around the world when he retires from public office. 
fhe truth is, that he has not given his future career a moment’s 
consideration. It is not even quite certain when he will cease 
The job is not an easy one, but he likes it 
He may decide to take a vacation of four 
Tt all depends. Mr. CLEVELAND 


work as President. 
and it agrees with him. 
years, and then again he may not. 
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Indeed, curiously enough, 
our former President has never placed a foot on foreign soil, where- 
as our President even went so far as to be married in London, sub- 
scribing himself on the church register as “ ranchman.” 


took the vacation, but did not go abroad. 


Mr. EvGcene Geary is the first to burst into song in the Sun: 
THE PACIFICATOR 

Great is our President, vain were to classify 

Him where the labor's two nations to pacify. 

Hard and depressing the task, but suffice it, he 

Finished that peacemaking job to a nicety. 
It rhymes beautifully, but somehow lacks the swing of real 
poesy. It is only volunteer verse, anyhow. We await with 
pleasurable anticipation the tribute of our new poet laureate, Mr. 
Ropinson. That will be regular, official, and conclusive, unless 
somebody should happen to wind up Epwin MARKHAM,—which 
Heaven forfend! 

The Children of the Night is the title of the volume of poetry 
by Mr. Epwin ARLINGTON Robinson which has won the unquali- 
fied commendation of that most captious critic, Mr. TnHropore 
RoosEvELT. It was published eight years ago, but was not brought 
to the attention of the distinguished critic until the other day, 
when he caught the Reverend Doctor LYMAN Appott softly purring 
a few stanzas to his own apostolic image in the glassy waters of 
a purling stream near Sagamore Hill. Fortunately the doctor 
had a copy of the book in his grip, and a hasty examination havy- 
ing convinced him that it was poetry, not verse, the critic wrote 
down for publication his most hearty commendation. The poet 
himself was jarred by the unexpected recognition of his true merit, 
but at last reports was being held firmly to the ground by his 
determined publishers. There being no laureate wreath as yet 
to place upon his throbbing brow, Mr. Robinson will be known for 
the present as the first of the Theodorian poets. 


When the name of THEODORE ROOSEVELT came before the Sen- 
ate for confirmation as Assistant Secretary of the Navy, there 
developed a lack of enthusiasm most perplexing to Senator Longe. 
Several leading Republican Senators were suspiciously absent, 
and there seemed to be a quiet understanding among the Demo- 
crats most disconcerting to the nominee’s friend. Hasty inquiry 
elicited the information that Senator Gorman had effected a 
combination sure to result in rejection unless some Democratic 
votes could be won over. Mr. Lopce happened to know that per- 
sonally Senator Murpuy, of New York, was not unfriendly to Mr. 
ROOSEVELT, and going over to his desk stated the case to him and 
sought his assistance. Senator Mureuy immediately went over 
to Senator Gorman and asked his reasons for opposing the con- 
firmation. “ First,” was the answer, “because he is wholly un- 
fitted by temperament for any executive position; secondly, be- 
ause he cannot help making reckless assertions that are cer- 
tain to get the government into trouble; finally, because he stood 
up before an audience in Maryland and called Senator GorMAN 
a liar, Those reasons seem to me sufficient. I have him beaten. 
I assume, of course, that you are with me.” Senator Murpuy 
thought a moment, and replied: “Senator, your first two rea- 
sons do not seem to me sufficiently important. The third does 
not seem to me vital, for the simple reason that the people of 
Maryland know that Senator GorMAN is not a liar. Still, I should 
be with you in that if he came from any other State. But 
he comes from my State, and my wishes should be. considered. 
I have no particular interest in him, but he is a square fellow, 
and once he did something that he could do properly, but needn't 
have done, because I asked him to do it. I am sorry, Senator, 
to disappoint you, but I shall have to do what I can for him, and 
I shall insist, with the others, upon my prerogatives as the only 
Democratic Senator from the State he comes from.” In the 
unwritten code of the Senate, there was no gainsaying the argu- 
ment, and the nomination was confirmed, to the accompaniment of 
Senator GorMAn’s bitter reflection that every man voting in the 
affirmative would live to regret his action. How closely the 
prophecy has been fulfilled would constitute the basis of an in- 
teresting inquiry. 


” 


Bands, if not corporations, have souls. At least one band has. 
It is the Citizens’ of Jonesboro, Arkansas, for whose benefit the 
ladies of the village recently got up a supper. The band ex- 
pressed its thanks in the Evening Sun, and continued: “It is the 
wish of every member that when these good ladies. have done all 
the good deeds here that God would have them do, that they be 
gathered home to join the heavenly band, where all be joy, happi- 
ness, and good music, which all who live as these good ladies 
have lived shall enjoy, and may the influence of these good ladies 
ever guide the members of the Citizens’ Band to a higher stand 
of morality and fame, and may we never cease striving until we 
have reached the topmost round of the ladder of fame, when God, 
in His wisdom, shall call us home; and when we have played our 
last tune here on earth, may we be gathered with these good 
ladies around God’s throne, where we can play on God’s instru- 
ments of gold, where our music will be sweeter, through the 
ceaseless ages of eternity.” 
















Russia’s First Embassy to Japan 


By Agnes Laut 


In view of the outcome of the peace negotiations at Portsmouth, the following article describing 
Russia’s first attempt to open diplomatic relations with Japan is of peculiar interest and 
timeliness. Just a century ago Russia gave the first official hint to Japan of her intended 
policy in the Far East, in the carrying out of which are to be found the causes of the recent war 


USSIA’S first embassy to Japan was as intimately related 
to the affairs of the United States as the peace confer- 
ence between the two nations held at the invitation of the 
American President. Curiously cnough, the cause of the 
war in 1905 dates back to the motive of the embassy in 

1805, with the important distinction that while the culmination 
has been so tragically destructive, the beginning was one of the 
most laughable fiascos in history. 

At the very time Jefferson and Paul Jones and Ledyard—the 
forerunner of Lewis and Clark—were stretching purses and rack- 
ing brains in Paris for ways and means to send an exploring ex- 
pedition to the Pacific, two young Russians were laying plans 
before the government in St. Petersburg that aimed, in the lan- 
guage of a later memorial, * to drive away the Bostonians forever, 

. and pushing gradually seuth from the Columbia to San Fran- 
cisco, . . . to become strong enough to use any turn in European 
polities that might include California in Russian possessions.” 
These two Russians were Lieutenant Krusenstern, who had served 
in the English navy off Canton, and seen the rich cargoes of furs 
brought in from America by private adventurers, and Count 
Nikolai Petrovich Rezanoff, whose dead wife had been the daugh- 
ter of the founder of the Russian American Fur Company. Rezan- 
off had not only helped the fur traders to obtain their monopoly 
on the west coast of America, but had inherited his wife’s for- 
tune and become a leading director of the company. And the 
Russian American Fur Company was playing the same game as 
other private adventurers have played for their governments— 
Cortés for New Spain, La Salle for New France—blazing a path 
for empire as well as lining their own pockets. The method was 
one that worked admirably for statecraft. If loss ensued, the 
government could disclaim responsibility. If profits, the nation 
was behind the venture to take credit and unfurl a flag over new 
realms. But there were two obstacles in the way of the Fur Com- 
pany’s ambitions. The ambitions were complete supremacy for 
Russia on the north Pacific; in other words, complete monopoly 
of the fur traders from Asia to America. The obstacles were 
that part of America’s coast between Alaska and New Spain— 
which Boston and English vessels were already frequenting—and 
that part of Asia’s coast south of Kamehatka, which would give 
open harborage in winter. Sitka was the capital of Russia in 
America. Hawaii was the half-way house; and for an Asiatic 
port Russia looked longingly towards Sakhalin, Korea, or some 
part of Japan. 

Just as Jefferson, Ledyard, and Paul Jones saw their first ef- 
forts towards exploration of the Pacific coast rebuffed by the gov- 
ernment, so Krusenstern’s memorial for a Russian exploration by 
ships sent round the world with supplies for the fur traders was 
quietly rejected in St. Petersburg; but a shift occurred in the 
Russian ‘ministry. Rezanoff plied his courtier tactics well; and 


Krusenstern, to his surprise, was summoned to command two ves- 
sels, the Nadeshda and the Nera—purchased in London—with Cap- 
tain Lisiansky second in rank, for the twofold object of ex- 
amining into the fur trade on the west coast of America and 
opening an embassy to Japan. On the Nadeshda, under Krusen- 
stern, went Rezanoff, courtier and fur trader, as special ambassa- 
dor to Japan, with a letter in the Czar’s own handwriting for his 
Sacred Majesty of “ the Rising Sun.” 

3efore the Cuban war of 1898 it had become almost a truism to 
say that the United. States in their isolation were not a world 
power. The hollowness of the assertion is evident from the fact 
that it was the activity of private adventurers from the same 
United States—men referred to as “ Bostonians,” after the fash- 
ion of the Indians, who called the Americans ‘“ Bostonians ’”— 
Which sent the keels of the Russian vessels churning out from the 
Baltic to carry the Russian flag round the world for the first time. 

In the fall of 1803, at a little settlement on the eastern side of 
the Mississippi, opposite St. Louis, Lewis and Clark, by the di- 
rection of Jefferson, were gathering their brigades to set out for 
the Pacific the next spring. The same fall, the Russian expedi- 
tion that was to extend the Czar’s domain from shore to shore 
of the north Pacific down as far as California, rounded out from 
the Baltic into the North Sea. November saw the two ships 
crossing the equator towards Brazil, when Rezanoff, the ambassa- 
dor, gave a grand dinner to the crew, presenting each man with a 
Spanish dollar, and the officers were in turn hoisted and swung 
as the ship passed the line with grand huzzas. Down at St. Louis, 
in the spring of 1804, Lewis and Clark were launching out to 
ascend the Missouri. Down at earth’s ends, below South America, 
the Russian vessels were rounding the Horn, beating up into the 
Pacific against gales that spilt sails to tatters and sent the seas 
crashing over decks. Stop was made at Hawaii, no doubt, for 
the purpose of reconnoitring what was to be Russia’s half-way 
house in the Pacific. Thirty-five days from Hawaii Krusenstern’s 
ship came to anchor at Petropaulovski, Kamchatka. Lisiansky 
went on to Alaska in the Neva; but Krusenstern and Ambassador 
Rezanoff remained, refitting, rigging, and decking the vessel in 
gala attire for the opening of the embassy to Japan. Obviously, 
this was the most difficult part of the mission; for Japan was 
a sealed book to the rest of the world. 

Irrevocable were the laws of the Mikado. No foreigner must 
enter Japan on pain of death; and life-long imprisonment was 
the punishment for any Japanese who left their own country and 
dared to return. Marco Polo had brought back first news of 
the strange Eastern empire. A Portuguese pilot had been wrecked 
on the islands in 1542, and a Dutch ship was cast away there in 
1598. On this ship was an Englishman, William Adams, who was 
at once carried befcre the Emperor. By some chance, the English 
sailor’s bearing pleased the Mikado. - Adams was loaded with 
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presents and kept about the court. It was he who induced the 
Japanese to permit the Dutch East India Company to send two 
ships a year from Batavia and to open factories. Russia had at- 
tempted to take advantage of a similar mishap of the sea in 1792, 
sending back a Japanese merchant, who had been wrecked in 
Siberia, loaded with presents for the Mikado. The Russians who 
had taken the merchant back were hurriedly escorted out of Japan. 
It had been a crime for the governor-general of Siberia even to 
write to the Mikado. Like the laws of the Medes and the Persians, 
the laws in the Land of the Rising Sun were irrevocable. They 
could not be changed to admit foreigners. Nevertheless, in recog- 
nition of Russia’s courtesy toward a Japanese subject, one Rus- 
sian ship a year might come to the harbor of Nagasaki. That 
the crew of the ship were nct to land, that there was to be no 
attempt to trade, that the Russians were not to stay one moment 
longer than was necessary to refit, were mere details that the 
Japanese refrained from adding to their concession. In full as- 
surance that the permission was an open door for his entrance, 
and determined to make his welcome doubly sure by himself 
carrying back some Japanese who had been wrecked off Kam- 
chatka, Rezanoff sailed out from Petropaulovski for Japan on 
the 7th of September. 

Fogs, storm, a sea that joined the sky, rollers that sent the 
guns of the forecastle plunging their mouths in water, came near 
sending the Russians to Japan as castaways themselves. Pumps 
were kept going; but decks, hatchways, and hold were again and 
again drenched by overseas. Lanterns fore and aft at the mast- 
heads dipping to the roll of the sea, officers trying vainly to make 
themselves heard through speaking-trumpets, the first Russian 
vessel to sail round the world drove before the storm under bare 
poles. When the weather cleared on the last day of September, 
straight ahead, where land and water met, were the shores of 
Japan. Two nights afterwards the Russians knew that their 
approach was creating a tumult in the Flowery Kingdom, for 
beacon - fires flamed from every hilltop—the signal of a foreign 
ship. Junks, sampans, rafts, gay with colored paper lanterns, cov- 
ered the harbor and swarmed round the big Russian ship like 
shoals of fish, on the night of October 8,when Krusenstern dropped 
anchor in Nagasaki. A great concourse of people lined the shores, 
clamoring, gesticulating, chattering like excited magpies. Not 
only the city, but the whole country seemed awake with wonder 
at the marvel of a foreign ship, the danger-signals still burning 
inland, lanterns darting through the mell6w darkness everywhere, 
as if an army of couriers had been sent spurring with news of 
Japan’s waters invaded, Japan’s laws broken, customs as old as 
time overturned by the apparition of a foreign ship. Krusen- 
stern had decided to lie to for the night, officers and men lean- 
ing over decks watching the animated scene of a harbor alive with 
colored lights, when twenty large boats illuminated as if for a 
festival put out from the shore, and escorted by a regiment of 
smaller craft, glided across the harbor to the Russians. Drums 
beat to arms, and Krusenstern had his men lined up as a guard of 
honor to welcome his visitors. A score of Japanese magistrates, 
clad in all the insignia of office, grave with the pomp of the occa- 
sion, then boarded the Russian ship. Behind followed a file of 
Japanese soldiers and sixty Dutch interpreters. Grandees and 
retinue were pompously conducted to the saloon of Ambassador 
Rezanoff, where the great men seated themselves cross-legged on 
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the sofas, the soldiers prostrate on their faces, the Dutch inter- 
preters kowtowing low, afraid to raise eyes above the feet of their 
masters. Krusenstern and Rezanotf, with a guard of honor in 
line behind, were standing on their feet, after the manner of their 
kind, when the Russian captain suddenly felt a little hand laid 
gently but forcibly in the small of his back, to push him forward 
in humble posture too. Krusenstern did not speak. Neither did 
he laugh; but the big Russian gave the little man behind a look, 
and the hand was removed. 

Rezanoff then stated his message through the Dutch inter- 
preters. He was bringing back. some Japanese sailors cast away 
on Russian shores. 

The great men on the sofas smoked. 

He had come in the full assurance of the permission which his 
Sacred Majesty had graciously granted Russia a few years before— 
of sending one ship a year to Japanese ports. 

The imperturbable faces on the sofas made no sign. 

He had brought a letter from his Most Excellent Majesty the 
Czar to his Most Sacred Majesty the Mikado. 

The faces on the sofas stirred and exchanged glances. 

He had also brought presents from the great ruler of the Rus- 
sias to the Emperor of Japan. 

The faces on the sofas interrupted to ask if the Russians knew 
about a place called Korea. Then the questions followed thick 
and fast, questions that showed Rezanoff he could not pave his 
way into Japan with a palaver of statecraft that cloaked design. 
Had the Russians been to Korea? Were they going to Korea? 
Had they charts of Japan? Why had they made these charts of 
Japan? Why had they come to a country where it was against 
the law for any foreigner to come? What did they wish with 
Korea? 

And when the Russians made answer that their object was to 
return shipwrecked sailors and to present the Czar’s compliments 
to the Mikado, the faces on the sofas became silent and smoked. 
It was midnight before the visit ended; and Rezanoff was curtly 
told his ship’s crew must give up all arms, cannon, ammunition, 
and swords while in port. Rezanoff retorted that it was an in- 
sult to demand an ambassador’s sword, and an insult to the Czar 
to surround the Russian ship with a cordon of Japanese police— 
waving his hand towards the lines of junks and sampans and 
crazy, nondescript craft that had now completely encircled the 
Nadeshda. The grandees kowtowed low, and bade the Dutch inter- 
preter inform him these boats were a guard of honor. That night, 
no doubt, Rezanoff realized his embassy was a harder nut to crack 
by far than cajoling the St. Petersburg powers into giving the 
Russian-American Fur Company monopoly on the North Pacific. 

For a day the Russians were left alone to digest the meaning of 
this reception, the Japanese junks and sampans around them 
meanwhile increasing to a thousand. Late in the afternoon of the 
9th a big boat, with a blue awning, flags flying, kettledrums beat- 
ing, and a string of small craft in advance, came across the har- 
bor. Ambassador Rezanoff ordered the Russian band to strike up, 
marched forward, and bowed ceremonious welcome as the Japanese 
grandees again came on board. Again there was the byplay of 
seating themselves ceremoniously with the retinue of servants 
spread round on the floor; but the tenor of the intercourse was 
the same. The Russians must give up all arms but their swords. 
Powder and muskets were handed over to the Japanese police; and 
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sixty sampans doing patrol towed 
the big ship closer ashore. Rezan- tad 
off had with him three hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of presents 
from the Czar for the Mikado— E oy 
gold clocks, mirrors, table service, ~ 9 
paintings of Russian rulers by ; 
Madame Le Brun; but when he 
would have sent these along with 
the Czar’s personal letter to the 
Mikado his design was thwarted by 
the Japanese despatching an old 
Chinese junk in charge of low-caste 
sailors to unload the presents. 
Furious, the Russian ambassador 
determined to play his game as 
deeply as the Japanese, and, dis- 
sembling wrath, sent only the letter 
to the Mikado by these scurvy mes- 
sengers. 

The ship had now been more than 
a week in port, and not a Russian 
had put foot on land. Signalling 
the town magistrates to come out, 
Rezanoff demanded permission to go 
ashore for exercise. His demand 
was met with the smoothest cour- 
tesy. To be sure, men needed exer- 
cise; for the “ age of man was short, 
but his fame would be eternal.” 

Not in a mood to philosophize, 
Count Rezanoff curtly bade the in- 
terpreter ask how soon the Russians 
might land. The Japanese magis- 
trate gracefully salaamed to the 











should say, “ If you do not like it, 
why stay2” A Chinesé junk was 
sent to disembark the ambassador. 
The enraged Rezanoff refused to 





nF Ah otek 's put foot on the ill-smelling craft. 
Es mb’ Unfailing in their courtesy, as they 





were unswerving in their end, the 
Japanese sent a prince’s boat of pol- 
ished lacquer wood with richest 
tapestries. Drums beating, the Rus- 
sian colors flying, Rezanoff glided 
to the water-door of the little bam- 
boo house. One point gained—he 
had at least accomplished an hon- 
orable and dignified landing; and 
he at once despatched the delayed 
presents for the Mikado; but barely 
were the Russians inside the door— 
welcomed suavely as always by Jap- 
anese officers—when bolts were shot. 
jag and baggage, the Russians were 
prisoners. It + was a_ little nine- 
roomed house, straw floors, paper 
windows, water on three sides so 
close that the tide slopped against 
the walls, the fourth side with 
double palisades, sixteen officers on 
guard both sides of the back door; 
curious, little, silent, black-eyed 
spies popping in and out of the 
sliding walls at any moment, exit 
only on signal of the red flag and 
by the water-door out to their own 
Russian ship. If the Russians raged 
before, they fumed tenfold more 








floor, and gently bade the inter- 
preter console his Excellency: “ for 
though life was short, renown would 
be without end.” 

Two days passed. The ambassa- 
dor ground his teeth and kept to 
his saloon. Krusenstern raged and fumed and stamped about the 
quarter - deck. The little black-eyed people peered smiling up 
from the thousand sampans round ihe Russian ship; and Rezan- 
off seemed no nearer his embassy than when he was in St. Peters- 
burg. Came a messenger then, very flowery in his smiles, very 
philosophic in his speech, very lowly and polite as he kowtowed, 
with word that if the Russians would hang out a red flag when 
they wished to be taken ashore, and if no more than nine would 
land at a time, they might come ashore for exercise. Rezanoff’s 
answer was to hang out a red flag. For two days he had noticed 
a curious double row of bamboo canes being stuck up along the 
shore in palisades about twice the length of his’ own ship and 
no wider than for three men abreast. To this he was conducted 
for his health’s sake. Cut off from all onlookers, two Dutch in- 
terpreters to the fore, a patter of barefooted, low-caste Jap 
guards to the rear, his Russian Excellency was solemnly pranced 
the length of the little fence in one direction, and solemnly paced 
the length of the little fence in the other direction, and solemnly 
put on a little junk and sent back to his vessel, more stimulated 
than refreshed by the exercise, one may well believe. The red flag 
was not hung out again; and, when the smooth-tongued, kow- 
towing messenger came to inquire arhy his Excellency did not 
take more exercise, Rezanoff sareastically sent back word “ it 
was too fatiguing.” 

Almost three months had passed. No answer had come from 
the Mikado for the Czar’s letter. In his heart—if a diplomat may 
be suspected of such an organ—Rezanoft must have realized the 
meaning of all this suave byplay, verging on treachery like a 
hand playing too near the sharp edge of a sword. Check and 
countercheck, hollow courtesy met by suave diplomacy, it simply 
meant that the Japanese saw through his statecraft, knew that 
Russia’s care was not for the castaway Japanese sailors still on 
the Russian ship, were well aware that all the costly gifts augured 
no love of Czar for Mikado, but the longing of the Bear for a 
slice of Sakhalin or Korea. 

Meanwhile the Bear was caged. It was impossible to open an 
embassy sitting out in mid-harbor. The Japanese were supplying 
both water and provisions free. The diplomatic game had resolved 
itself into a question of which would tire the other out. Russia 
was not easily beaten at craft. Rezanoff’s vessel had really been 
very badly battered in the storm. His next play was to point 
out the condition of his ship to the Japanese, and ask permission 
to land his men that the vessel might be properly repaired. The 
answer was as usual—some suave platitude about the brevity of 
life; and Rezanoff could guess what was coming when he saw a 
bamboo barracks like a doll’s house going up between the double 
palisades and the water-front. The wily Slav’s patience was at 
the end of its tether. He sent for the Japanese magistrates, and 
bluntly demanded if they intended “to house an ambassador in- 
side that fence.” The kowtowing Dutch interpreters trembled on 
the floor where they lay. The air was charged with explosives, 
that might have ended either in a thunderbolt, or the sputter of 
a firecracker; but the Japanese might well reiterate that life was 
eternal. So is Oriental patience and diplomacy and unrevealing 
craft. While the Dutch interpreters trembled for the crash that 
was coming, expecting to see the rash Russian hara-kiried on the 
spot, the Japanese grandees rose softly from their places, and to 
the awkward question if “an ambassador was to be housed in- 
side that fence’ made no answer but a gentle smile, as who 
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now. One of the castaway Japanese 
sailors, whom the Russians had 
come round the world to return; 
now cut his throat rather than be 
sent back to life imprisonment for 
having left his country. 

The winter dragged wearily on, and still no answer came for 
the Czar’s letter to the Mikado. Lavish supplies of provisions 
were daily sent to the Russians, and the Japanese assisted repair- 
ing the ship with a feverish good-will, which conveyed the hint 
that courtesy could not express. Did the Russians hang out the 
red flag as a signal that they wished exercise? Delay after delay 
wore out their patience before a guard of twenty Japanese came 
te escort the big men up and down inside the little bamboo fence. 
Did Rezanoff pass suddenly from one room to another? On the 
other side of the door stood the figure of a Japanese with unre- 
vealing face. A spy? No—never; only a guard for his Ex- 
cellency’s safety. Did Rezanoff and Krusenstern hold solemn con- 
ference over their dilemma of having achieved entrance to a closed 
country only to find themselves shut up inside? Suddenly every 
crevice of the sliding walls became alive with little black eyes. 
Did the Russians weary of waiting? The Japanese envoys smiled 
and shrugged their shoulders, and failed of adequate language to 
express sympathy, and waved their little hands towards the open 
sea. The Bear was not only caged, but baited. There was noth- 
ing for Rezanoff to do but pin his slippery opponents to the 
point of a definite yes or no. He demanded an answer for the 
Czar before the Russian ship left port. April 4, 1805, was set 
for the day of the answer. By edict of the governor, the com- 
mon people were cleared from the streets of Nagasaki. Through 
the deserted thoroughfares the Russians were marched to a hall 
of state. At the door they were met by a demand to divest them- 
selves of swords and shoes, An hour’s furious palaver, the Dutch 
interpreters in a sweat of fear, it took for the Russians to obtain 
the privilege of a chair at the council, instead of being prostrate 
before the Japanese envoy. Now that he knew his visitors were 
about to depart, the Japanese officer did not mince matters. The 
Jaws of Japan were irrevocable, he declared. The Mikado could 
not consent to receive letters and presents from the Czar without 
some return; and because no Japanese could leave the country to 
carry the Mikado’s good wishes to the Czar, all the letters and 
presents from Russia would be returned in state next day. Rezan- 
off swallowed the rebuff with courtly tact, and next day, flags 
flying, drums beating, officers in line as if he-had been receiving 
a royal’ honor, took back the Czar’s letters and presents, One 
hundred ‘little Japanese boats towed the Russian out of port on 
April’ 17, Krusenstern and Rezanoff steered straight for the for- 
bidden waters of the Kuriles, Sakhalin, and Korea, reconnoitring 
the very fighting-ground of to-day’s war, Wrote Krusenstern in 
his report to the Czar: “ Russia should take forcible possession 
of these islands” (with special reference to Sakhalin), “ fer Japan 
could not resist. Two Russian cutters and sixty men would be 
quite sufficient to sink the whole Japanese fleet to the bottom of 
the sea.” These words need no commentary, They prove that the 
little nation was right in rebufling overtures for a friendship that 
was only a cover to international treachery. From that day to 
this Sakhalin and Korean waters have been the bone of contention 
between the two nations. Russian adventurers, fur-hunters, fish- 
ermen, coasting vessels, began visiting Sakhalin from this time. 
Visitors gradually became colonists. The line of demarcation be- 
tween what was Russian and what was Japanese became con- 
fused, till in the middle of the nineteenth century Japan awakened 
to find Sakhalin’ Russianized., 

Meanwhile this could not be foreseen by Rezanoff, who was 
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Crowds watching the beginning of the Ascent 
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The Air-ship passing over Central Park on its return Trip The Highest Point reached by the Air-ship—5000 Feet above 


THE FIRST FLIGHT OF AN 


Central Park 


On August 20, Mr. A. Roy Knabenshue, of Toledo, Ohio, sailed for a distance of twenty blocks and back over New York city 
in his air-ship “Toledo No. II.,’ rising at one point to a height of 1500 feet. Mr. Knabenshue ascended from his tent at 
Sixty-second Street and Central Park West, went south to Forty-second Strect, rounded the “Times” Building, and returned 
to his starting-point without serious mishap. On August 23 he made another successful flight, ascending from his former 
starting-point, rounding the Flatiron Building, and returning safely to the Park. On this trip the air-ship reached a height of 
5000 feet. The “Toledo No, II.” consists of a cylindrically shaped gas-bag, a light framework suspended from it, a two-bladed 
propeller affixed to the bow. and a rudder behind. The motive power is furnished by a ten-horse-power gasoline engine, and 
the entire outfit weighs only 200 pounds 
Photographs by Brown Brothers 
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Uhe Eleventh Annual Conference of the Interparliamentary Union, held recently at Lake Mohonk, New York 


The Progress of World Peace 


By Hayne Davis 


HILE the greatest naval battle of history was being 

fought in the East a large company of men from all 

parts of the United States were on their way to 

Mohonk Lake,-in the Shawangunk Mountains. They 

were coming upon invitation, and as guests of Mr. 
Albert K. Smiley, who for twelve years has been interested in 
the cause of international justice. More thay 350 people were 
under his hospitable roof from May 31 to June 3 this year. Rep- 
resentatives were there from the Hague Court, from the Con- 
gress, the Supreme, Circuit, and District courts of the United 
States, from the Supreme Courts of nine States; there were two 
generals of the United States army, and representatives from 
thirty-two Chambers of Commerce. Among the cities sending rep- 
resentatives were New York, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Baltimore. More than twenty col- 
leges were represented by their presidents or professors; pro- 
fessors of law, political science, or history; and fourteen papers 
or periodicals sent emissaries. The president of this conference 
was the Hon. George Gray, an American member of the Supreme 
Court of the Nations at The Hague, a Circuit judge of the United 
States, and one of the arbitrators of the great coal strike. 

Mr. Justice Brewer spoke of the “ Power of the People of Amer- 
ica,” behind the Supreme Court of the United States, to which 
the State of North Carolina bowed recently. Turning from 
this American incident to the arena of world politics, he con- 
gratulated mankind upon the fact that every decision by inter- 
national courts and tribunals has been obeyed without any inter- 
national armed force for compelling obedience. Nevertheless, he 
declared himself in favor of the plan for enforcing international 
law proposed by the Hon. Richard Bartholdt. He proposed, how- 
ever, another plan, in case this one should not meet with universal 
approval: a complete business isolation of any nation that will 
not resort to and abide by arbitration. The eminent jurist thought 
that this might prove a practical plan for forcing nations to abide 
by arbitral decisions without actual conflict. 

The Interparliamentary Union came into being before Mr. Smiley 
began to hold the arbitration conferences at Lake Mohonk. During 
its seventeen years of existence it has grown to a membership of 
over 200, every member having won a seat in some _ national 
parliament. This fact makes that union a unique and powerful 
body. 

The council of this union, composed of the leading advo- 
cates of arbitration in every European parliament, convened at 
Brussels, May 15, and adopted the programme proposed by the 
American members through Mr. Bartholdt, their president—name- 
lv, (1) the issue of invitations to Central and South American 
parliamentarians to attend the session arranged to be held at 
Brussels, August 28, 1905; (2) the granting of jurisdiction to the 
Hague Court through treaties of arbitration; and (3) a discussion 
of the basis of representation in an international legislature to 
supplement the Hague Court. When a letter from Mr. Bartholdt 
was read, announcing that a committee, composed of himself, the 
Hon. Beernaert, ex-Prime Minister of Belgium, his Excellency von 
Pleiner, formerly a member of the Austrian cabinet, and Dr Gobat, 
of the Swiss Parliament, were actually at work drafting such a 
treaty, and that Mr. Bartholdt had been requested to present to 
the union in full session a basis for representation in an_ inter- 
national congress, the conference sent the following cablegram to 
Mr. Bartholdt, as president of the arbitration group in the United 
States Congress and of the delegation from the group to the Brus- 
sels session of the union: 
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The Lake Mvhonk Conference on International Arbitration, now in 
session, sends its appreciation of your services to the cause of inter- 
national peace and justice. and congratulates all concerned upon its 
prospective promotion by the establishment of the Hague Court and 
the expected international parliament proposed by you. 

[Signed] GEORGE GRAY, President. 

Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, ex-president of the Carnegie Institution, 
then moved the appointment of a committee to arrange for agita- 
tion in favor of arbitration at all the institutions of learning in 
the’United States. ‘The idea was unanimously approved, and a 
committee was appointed composed of Seth Low, Andrew D. White 
(both of whom were delegates from the United States to the first 
Hague conference), Dr. Gilman, Arthur T. Hadley, president of 
Yale, Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard, L. Clarke Seelye, 
president of Smith College, and Edwin A. Alderman, president of 
the University of Virginia. 

Dr. Henry M. McCracken, chancellor of New York University, 
was then called upon. Taking up the constitution for an inter- 
national congress, as proposed by Mr. Bartholdt, he said the only 
objection to it was that in using the word “ congress ”’ some doubt 
might be left as to the nature of the body; that he was in favor 
of making it plain that “world government according to law” 
was the aim to be kept in view, and that clubs in the colleges, 
such as Dr. Gilman’s resolution contemplated, should be called 
“world government clubs.” 

Dr. McCracken then proposed an improvement on the Rhodes 
foundation, which brings together at Oxford, for the study of 
ordinary courses, 100 or more undergraduate students from all 
English-speaking states. His plan is to have a “course in in- 
ternational studies provided for at some university, which would 
include a study of the political principles on which existing gov- 
ernments are founded, and particularly the formation and develop- 
ment of federal governments. The students of this course, drawn 
from all parts of the world, and required to pursue in their own 
home institutions a carefully selected course in political history 
and international law, would inevitably discover how a_ union 
of nations might be brought about. An international faculty, at 
some great centre of learning. an international course of studies, 
and an international student body of select men from all the col- 
leges of the world would certainly do much toward bringing about 
a federalization of all the empires and kingdoms of the world in 
the interest of peace and the highest welfare of mankind.” 

When the time came for final action the conference adopted a 
resolution containing, among other things, the following: “ We 
have a confident assurance that the tribunal which it has estab- 
lished [at The Hague] will become of increasing importance in 
maintaining the peace of the world. . .. We view the treaty now 
in force between the kingdoms of Denmark and the Netherlands as 
representing the ideal toward which we are tending. The evolu- 
tion of the moverrent for universal peace clearly points to the 
early establishment of an international parliament, with at least 
advisory powers, as a necessary agency in its fulfilment. We 
heartily commend the work of the Interparliamentary Union, and 
rejoice in the zeal and efficiency of the American group of its mem- 
bership.” 

A cablegram such as was sent to Mr. Bartholdt, as president of 
the American group, followed by such a resolution, is full of sig- 
nificance, emanating, as it did, from a conference composed of men 
who represent the Federal and State judiciary, the Congress, 
the institutions of learning, the press and pulpit, the professions, 
and the business organizations of America. Where these leaders 
go the mass of Americans are ready to follow. 
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New York Team at the Start of the 600-yard Skirmish-shooting 














Approaching the 200-yard Skirmish-line 














Skirmishing at 200 Yards 


ON THE SKIRMISH-LINE AT THE SHOOTING TOURNAMENT 
AT SEA GIRT 


The shooting tournament at Sea Girt, now in progress, is scheduled to last until September 9. In the tournament, which is 
the most important shooting event that has ever taken place in this country, many valuable trophies are offered. The prin- 
cipal one is the bronze plaque authorized' by act of Congress as a prize for the national trophy team match. The second 
prize is the Hilton trophy, presented by the Hon. Henry Hilton, of New York; the third prize is the bronze “ Soldier of 
Marathon.” The first national trophy match was held at Sea Girt, in September, 1903, when New York was the winning 
team. The second contest was held at Fort Riley, Kansas, in August of last year, when the New York team again won 
Photographs by Peter A. Juley 
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S Great Britain has 
sent her drillmasters 
throughout her wide- 
ly scattered posses- 
sions, and, with great 

skill and greater patience, re- 
cruited large bodies of native 
troops, taught them all the 
details of modern soldiering, 
equipped them with arms of 
the latest model, and grad- 
ually beaten them into shape 
as effective fighting units, so 
just now the United States is 
engaged in a similar interest- 
ing task in Samoa. On the 
island of Tutuila, one of 
Uncle Sam’s South Sea_ pos- 
sessions, a company of native 
soldiers, known as the Fita- 
fita Guard, has been recruit- 
ed, equipped, and drilled, and 
is already considered a very 
successful experiment in 
adaptation. The men have 
proven themselves quick to 
learn, they are sober and gen- 
erally good-natured, and, 
above all, they possess that 
first requisite of the soldier— 
obedience. 

er guard was organized 
by Captain Benjamin  F. 
Tilley, U. S. N., who was the 
first commandant of the 
American naval station and 
coaling-port at Tutuila. The 
name “ Fitafita,’” by the way, 
means “ courageous” in the 
Samoan language, and was 
given to the guard as a sort 
of incentive. After the com- 
pany was recruited it was 
given into the care of Lieu- 
tenant Claude C. Bloch, of the 
navy, who taught the body 
of raw Samoan natives the 
drill manual and familiar- 
ized them with the use of the 
new high-power rifle which is 
earried by the regulars in the 
United States. 

Although the Samoans on 
Tutuila evinced from the be- 
ginning a keen interest in 
their lessons in soldiering. 











and showed much pride in 
the fact that they had been 
selected to form a_ native Tufuli, one of Robert Louis Stevenson’s * Vailima Boys” 
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Dress Parade of Tutuila’s Fitafita Guard ahich has been recruited and drilled by United States Naval Officers 


guard, the burden of making 
capable military men of them 
was far from iight. No end 
of patience was required, and 
the drills were probably much 
less of a task to the men than 
to their drillmasters. The 
men had to be handled with 
the greatest care—in fact, in 
such fashion as not to let 
them er they were being 
handled. It was, in a way, 
like a game with a serious 
side, this side being kept the 
offside. In time the earnest 
meaning of the game became 
apparent to the Samoans, 
and it was in this moment of 
realization and understand- 
ing that they became soldiers. 

Before the island of 
Tutuila became a_ possession 
of the United States, by 
virtue of the tripartite 
treaty with Great Britain and 
Germany in 1899, the coun- 
try was in a state of un- 
ceasing turmoil. The Sa- 
moan is quick to resent an 
insult, and his temper kept 
him constantly in hot water 
with his neighbors and with 
members of other tribes. The 
result was that Tutuila knew 
very little of the meaning of 
peace. One of the first things 
the United States officials did 
when they entered upon the 
work of improving conditions 
on the island was to obtain 
from the natives practically 
all of their firearms. To ac- 
complish this the government 
thoughtfully offered to each 
warrior a sum of money very 
much in excess of the value 
of his rifle or soe and for 
many days the. Samoans jour- 
neyed to the naval station, 
surrendered their arms, and 
went away well pleased with 
the amounts they received in 
exchange. 

The hereditary and highly 
prized weapon of the Samoan 
of Tutuila was the “ head- 
ing-knife,” a murderous affair 
of hard wood, heavy, and 
sometimes fitted with a 
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jagged edge of sharks’ teeth. 
It often bore a sharp hook at 
its end. When the trader 
came to Tutuila he brought 
with him, much to the de- 
light of the native, a special 
kind of knife. manufactured 
in Europe. This was shipped 
to Tutuila in large quantities. 
and soon all the Tutuilan 
men who could afford them 
armed themselves anew. As 
for the spear, it had rather 
an. insignificant place in the 
Samoan armory, and the bow 
and arrow, common to many 
of the Polynesian tribes, and 
often the principal weapon, 
were quite unknown in_ re- 
cent years. After the traders 
with their knives “ made in 
Europe” came the traders 
with cheap firearms, which 
the Tutuilans bought with 
great eagerness and at 
grotesque prices. The mor- 
tality records show that these 
firearms were: almost equally 
dangerous to those who car- 
ried them as to those at 
whom they were fired. 

These were the cheap and 
uncertain firearms which the 
United States officials gath- 
ered in when the high price 
was offered. The next step in 
the process now begun was 
the promulgation of an order 
regulating the importation of 
firearms to Tutuila, and 
placing a tax upon them. 
Peace soon came to the is- 
land, and when it was as- 
sured Captain Tilley gathered 
a number of the most robust, 
responsible, and desirable men 
of the island, mainly the sons 
of the numerous chiefs, and 
these were the nucleus of the 
Fitafita Guard. 

The uniform of the guard, 
which was designed by Cap- 
tain Tilley, consists of a tur- 
ban of red cotton wound 
about the head somewhat 
after the method used by the 
natives of India, a _ white 








the naval station as_lands- 
men. This entitles them to 
draw $16 per month pay. The 
ration, which amounts to 
about $9, is commuted, so it 
will be seen tliat the Samoan 
guardsmen. actually receive 
much more than privates in 
the marine service. 
Individual members of the 
guard, it has been found, are 
not given to expending very 
much of their pay upon them- 
selves, although they rarely 
have more than a few pieces 
to jingle in their pockets a 
week after pay-day. The rea- 
son for this is that any na- 
tive who can claim relation- 
ship of any character what- 
soever to one of the Fitafita 
Guard promptly goes to him 
on pay-day, claims the rela- 
tionship with all the elo- 
quence he can command, and 
proceeds to borrow as much 
money as the guardsman will 
lend to him. As generosity is 
one of the characteristics of 
the Samoan, the importunate 
relation nearly always gets 
what he wishes. In return 
for the loan the relative 
brings in presents of taro, 
bread-fruit, green bananas, 
and ‘fish, which the guards- 
man accepts, as these are the 
staple foods of the island. 
Tutuila, which has an area 
of fifty-four square miles and 
5800 inhabitants, possesses 
in Pago-Pago the most val- 
uable harbor in the south 
Pacific Ocean. Of it ex- 
Chief - Justice Chambers of 
Samoa has said: “ The harbor 
of Pago-Pago could hold the 
entire naval force of the 
United States, and is so per- 
fectly arranged: that only 
two vessels can enter it at 
the same time. The coaling- 
station, being surrounded by 
high bluffs, cannot be reached 
by shells from the outside.” 
The navy is making a great 
effort to increase the facili- 








shirt, a skirt, called the lava- 
lava, which is a single piece 
of blue cloth doubled and 
wound about the body, and 
made secure by means of a peculiar twist at the waist, and a red 
sash. The combination is rather striking, but very effective. The 
men are remarkably fine physical specimens. 

The guard is quartered in a comfortable barrack building, a 
long stone structure with a corrugated-iron roof, the whole de- 
signed with particular reference to coolness and sanitar# condi- 
tions. For bedding the men use rush mats which are placed in 
regular lines upon the floor. The mats, while not so soft as con- 
ventional bedding, are by no means hard, and are said to be 
quite comfortable. 

The members of the guard are carried on the books of 


The change wrought by service in the Fitafita Guard, Toomata, 
a typical Guardsman. pacity 10,000 tons, so that 


ties of the station, and hopes 
eventually to make its ca- 


American war-ships will al- 
ways find there an ample supply for their bunkers. 

At the time that Tutuila was ceded to the United States the 
little neighboring. islands of Tau, Olesinga, and Ofu were also 
ceded. The Samoan group comprises fourteen islands, which 
lie in a straight line from San Francisco to Auckland, New 
Zealand, and are about 4000 miles from San Francisco and 4200 
miles from Manila. All the islands of the group, save those 
owned by the United States, are governed by Germany. 

Tutuila is not at present important commercially, but is held 
to be highly valuable in its relation to the commerce of any 
nation which desires to cultivate trade across the Pacific. 


A Year’s Art in Paris 
By Ernest Dimnet 


The reader is referred to the reproductions of some of the most notable paintings 
of the year in Paris on the two following pages of this issue of the “Weekly” 


NSTEAD of having, as she had twelve years ago, one exhibi- 

tion, Paris now has three—one in the autumn and two in 

the spring; and whether we are artists, or critics, or mere 

amateurs, we are unquestionably gainers. Hardly anybody 

is now denied a chance of appealing to the public, and the 
public know at once, by the localization of the exhibits, what they 
have to expect, and what they should pay attention to. If you 
visit the Petit Palais on a sober afternoon of October, you know 
you will find the rooms all ablaze with the flaming canvases of 
youthful artists confident they can paint all they see, or even 
more than they see. You will be shocked at many. things, de- 
lighted at a few, and—your real benefit—informed by most that 
you used to see the heaven and earth as they really are when you 
were six years old, but since then have learned, with great effort, 
through academic painters, to see them as they appear in art 
galleries. A few months afterwards, if you go round the forty- 
three rooms of the official Salon—that of the Artistes Frangais— 
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you will find yourself confronting numberless pictures bearing on 
their frames the two magic letters H. C. (hors concours), and the 
signatures, the subjects, the treatment, will all tell you that you 
are in the presence of Art as understood by couifortable, well-to- 
do, well-paid, clever artists, with too many distinctions to think 
of effort and too much ability to think of improvement. There 
it is that you find the great historical scenes painted by official 
appointment: presidents taking ship and kings landing; queens 
witnessing charges and emperors embracing aged generals; parades, 
illuminations, and. all the popular rejoicings that adorn stair- 
case and hall in the. publie buildings. There also are the alle- 
gorical tableaux ordered by universities and colleges: Youth dis- 
porting himself in a golden light under fanciful foliages, or Labor 
driving his oxen through a boundless plain. There, above all, are 
the portraits of the rich and the great. Only an elegant fence of 
exotics divides the Artistes Francais from the Société Nationale. 
(Continued on page 1317.) 
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Portrait of Madame XXX, by Carolus-Duran “ Sunset, Place de Ségovie,” by C. Cottet 


* Twilight,” by E. R. Ménard “ Entrance of the Royal Palace’! Copenl 


THE YEAR’S ART IN PARIS—SOME OF THE NNO 
EXHIBITIO 


For a description of the art, year in Paris the reader is referred to articl 
: 
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“ My Cousins,” by I. Zuloaga 





“To the Glory of Rubens,” by L. Béroud : Portrait of Madame G., by A. de la Gandara 


Copenhagen,” by Fritz Thaulow “ Evening Sun,” by J. Sorolla y Bastida 


YOTEWORTHY PICTURES OF THE SEASON’S 
SITIONS 


article by M. Ernest Dimnet beginning on page 1305 of this issyve 











SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

Denis Asshlin, a confirmed gambler and spendthrift, dies of an acci- 
dent at his ancestral home in Ireland, leaving his two young daughters, 
Clodagh and Nance, under the guardianship of an old school friend of his, 
James Milbanke. Milbanke falls in love with Clodagh, and marries her. 
Four years later, Nance having been sent off to school, Milbanke takes 
Clodagh to Venice where he is to meet his business adviser Barnard for 
consultation. As they enter the hotel on the evening of their arrival, 
Clodagh is closely observed by two men sitting at the entrance. One of 
these men is Valentine Serracauld, a nephew of Lord Deerehurst. He is 
presented to Clodagh that evening by Barnard, who knew him at Eton, 
and during dinner Barnard suggests to Clodagh that she amuse herself 
while in Venice and meet new friends. Serracauld offers Lord Deere- 
hurst’s gondola for an evening’s excursion upon the canals, and Clodagh 
accepts. With Serracauld, Lord Deerehurst, and Barnard, Clodagh goes 
to Lady Frances Hope’s residence, the Palazzo Ugochini, and there, for 
the first time, sees play at roulette. Deerehurst plays for her and wins, 
but she protests at accepting the winnings. In the course of the evening, 
mention is made of a young Englishman named Sir Walter Gore, whom 
his acquaintances banteringly dub ‘“ Sir Galahad,’”’ and whose reputed 
characteristics arouse Clodagh’s interest. The next morning, while Clo- 
dagh is on the canal with Barnard, they see Sir Walter, who has just 
arrived in Venice. Clodagh meets him at Lady Frances’s on the night 
ot his arrival, and is immediately attracted to him. But Gore, regard- 
ing her as a frivolous woman of fashion, holds aloof. Clodagh, in- 
censed by his coldness, recklessly encourages Deerehurst’s attentions. 
Later, left alone by Milbanke’s absence on one of his antiquarian expe- 
ditions, and angered by Gore’s apparent disapproval, she accepts an 
invitation to dine with Deerehurst, Serracauld, and Barnard at the ** Ab- 
bati,”’ a fashionable restaurant. After the dinner, at which Clodagh is 
induced by Lord Deerehurst to drink her first glass of champagne, the 
party go to Lady Frances Hope’s. Here Clodagh, spurred on by her 
resentment of Gore's attitude, asks Deerehurst to teach her to play 
roulette. The next night she gambles recklessly, and loses all her 
money. After the play, she permits Deerehurst to renew his attentions 
to her, during which he kisses her hand. She accepts Gore’s offer to 
take her home in his gondola. During the trip Sir Walter tells her 
frankly that she is getting into bad company, and advises her to change 
her course. Clodagh, angered and humiliated, goes to. her husband and 
entreats him to take her away from Venice. Two years later she is in 
Florence, Milbanke having just died, leaving her two thousand pounds a 
year, With a thousand pounds in trust for Nance. 

CHAPTER XXX 

XACTLY one week later Clodagh arrived in Paris on her 

way to England. - Simonetta Ottolenghi, an Italian woman, 

who had been in her service as maid for nearly four years, 

was her only companion; there was no friend to meet or 

welcome her in the unfamiliar city, and even the dog 
Mick, the companion of-so many solitary hours, had been left 
behind in Florence until she could conveniently send for him; yet, 
incongruous as it may sound, her feelings were happy—her .mind 
was free from loneliness as her train steamed into the crowded 
railway station and she found herself free to. drive to: her hotel. 
After all, life undeniably stretched before her, and there was no 
prohibition against letting her eyes dwell upon the vistas it 
opened up. 

Knowledge of duty done—be the doing ever so tardy—is the 
best stimulus for the wayfarer in the world’s byways: and Clo- 
dagh, as she stepped from her train on that February afternoon, 
was conscious of some such reassuring certainty. 

In the last two years life for her had been a. thing of physical 
inaction, accompanied by a subtle process of mental development. 
The night of tempestuous excitement, when, in a whirl of pain, 
chagrin, and passionate self-contempt, she had repudiated Venice 
and her newly made friends, had been the birth of a fresh phase 
in her existence. With all the ardor, all the enthusiasm, whereof 
her vivid nature was capable, she had veered from her former 
point of view to another almost as extreme. The return to Flor- 
ence, the taking up of existence in the secluded villa, had been 
like the incidents of a dream: then, in the days that had sue- 
ceeded—in the early mornings or the late evenings—as she sat 
upon the marble rim of the drowsy fountain in the garden, gazed 
down from Fiesole upon the sleeping Roman amphitheatre, or 
knelt in a dim recess of the old chureh of San Dominico, ren- 
dered mystical by the smell of incense and the flicker of wax 
tapers, the dream had shaped itself. It had become a_ tapestry. 
into the pictures of which many figures were woven, but where 
only two took place and prominence—her own and one other. 

For in those silent hours the thought of Gore, the remembrance 
of Gore, had come back to her as tangible things. In that  soli- 
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tude peopled by imagination she had forgotten the hurt vanity, 
the bitter disappointment, that had clothed her Jast interview 
with him; and remembered only that, seeing fit to reprove her, he 
had daréd to do so; that, seeing the brink upon which she had 
stood, he had put out his hand to draw her back. 

And, standing in this new light, Gore became an ideal, a be- 
ing apart, endowed with endless power to inspire high deeds. 
An idealist born, Clodagh was created to make believe. The 
make - believes were probably exaggerated, the swaying of an 
impulsive mind from one emotional pole to the other; but in this 
case, at least, benefit accrued. She developed a sudden gentle 
tolerance of Milbanke—an altogether unprecedented care for his 
comfort and well-being. 

The working of this profoundly subtle emotion was far too 
deep to be even guessed at by herself. And had any student of 
human nature told her that the new tenderness for the timid, 
unassuming husband, who made so few demands upon her consid- 
eration, arose from the fact that another man had crossed her 
life—rousing at once her imagination, her antagonism, and her 
admiration, showing her new depths in the world around her, new 
possibilities within herself—she would have been both incredulous 
and indignant. 

But no student of human nature visited the villa. And she 
lived on undisturbed in her atmosphere of dreams. Whether the 
vague, subconscious thought that Gore, away in his own world, 
might hear of her graver attitude towards life and might secretly 
approve, ever lent zest to her self-imposed duties, it would have 
been impossible to say; but certain it is that if the thought came 
it came unbidden and stayed unrecognized. 

And now Milbanke was dead. And life—not the mythical life of 
memories, even of ideals, but the life of hope and warm human 
possibilities—was hers, as it had been long ago, before her hus- 
band’s name had ever met her ears. 

Her mind was at peace as she drove through the narrow streets 
of Paris, with their cheerful characteristic chorus of shouting 
news-venders, cracking whips, and laughing, chattering people. 

The hotel she had chosen was a small one, close to the Place 
Venddme; and when her -fiacre stopped and she entered the vesti- 
bule, her sense of pleasure and contentment increased. The quiet 
air of the place contrasted agreeably with her previous experience 
of hotel life. 

Still conscious of this impression of security. she turned away 
from the bureau where she had registered her name, and crossed 
the vestibule to the lift. Taking her place on the velvet-covered 
seat, she watched the attendant close the iron doors and turn to 
set the lift in motion. But at the moment that he laid his hand 
upon the button she saw the big, swinging doors of the hotel open 
to admit a lady. : 

The newcomer, seeing that the lift was about to ascend, hur- 
ried towards it; and Clodagh, idly interested by the sound of 
rustling silk, leaned forward in her seat. But the light in the 
vestibule was dim, and she caught nothing beyond the outline of 
a large hat and the suggestion of a pale-green dress. Then, sud- 
denly, the stranger spoke, and her heart gave a tremendous leap. 

“ Wait!” she called in French. “ Wait! I am coming!” 

It needed but the five words, spoken in a clear, dictatorial 
voice, to assure Clodagh that the speaker was known to her; 
and as the attendant paused in his task, and, turning promptly, 
opened the grilled door, her mind was prepared for the vision of 
Lady Frances Hope. 

But if she was prepared for the encounter the newcomer was 
taken completely by surprise. Entering the lift, she glanced cas- 
ually at its other occupant; then her whole face changed. 

“It is—- It can’t be! It is Mrs. Milbanke!” Her glance 
passed rapidly over Clodagh’s deep mourning, and her expression 
altered in accordance. “ My dear Mrs. Milbanke,” she said, soft- 
ly, “how thoughtless of me not to realize at once! I heard 
through Mr. Barnard. How are you? How are you?” 

She pressed the hand Clodagh had offered her, and looked sym- 
pathetically into her face. Then, as the lift, gliding upward, 
stopped at the first floor and Clodagh rose, her expression changed 
again. 
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“Are you located on this floor? How delightful! We are 
neighbors. I am number five. What are you?” 

“Seven,” Clodagh said, gently, speaking for the first time. 
There was something very strange to her in this meeting—some- 
thing not altogether unpleasant. In the two years since they had 
met—and in the light of ner last evening in Venice—the image 
of Lady Frances Hope had become slightly distorted. And there 
was a sense of surprise, of reassurance, in finding her so kindly, 
so gracious, so unalarming. 

“Seven!” Lady Frances repeated. “ Delightful! You must 
dine with me to-night. I have a private room, and am quite alone. 
It will be an act of charity. [am on my way south. By the way, 
where are you bound for?” 

Clodagh smiled. 

* I am going home.” 

“ Home?” 

“To England.” 

“England! My dear child, not England in February? Why, 
the atmosphere is a combination of fog and sleet; and the peo- 
ple ’—she made a gesture of horror. ‘ Why, everybody who hasn’t 
influenza is either expecting it or shaking it off.” 

Clodagh laughed a little. 

“T have never had influenza. It will be an experience. But 
I must look after my maid. Travelling is new to her.” 

She glanced down the corridor to where Simonetta was await- 
ing her beside a mountain of luggage. 

Lady Frances made haste to echo her laugh. 

“Well, well!” she said. “It’s good to have the enthusiasm of 
youth. But you will dine with me? Dinner in an hour.” 

Clodagh hesitated. Yesterday she would have ardently avoided 
a meeting with Lady Frances Hope. Now that it had been thrust 
upon her it seemed to possess no danger. What was it Gore had 
said on that memorable night? ‘I am not depreciating Lady 
Frances Hope’s social standing.” Very swiftly she recalled the 
words, and construed them in the light of her present feelings. 
After all, she was not the child she had been two years ago. And 
it was not Lady Frances, but the set that surrounded her, to which 
Gore took exception. 

Her companion, seeing the hesitation in her eyes, gave a quick, 
bright smile. 

“Do come! I will give you news of—every one.” 

Clodagh colored slightly. 

“Very well,” she said. “In an hour. Thank you very much!” 

And with an agreeable, unfamiliar sense of interest and ex- 
citement, she turned and passed down the corridor to where Simv- 
netta stood. 

Before opening her own door, lady Frances Hope stood for a 
few seconds watching the re- 
treating figure; then, apparent- 
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had a most trying time. Barney told me all about it only a week 
ago. But this place is really quite good,” she added, in a cheer 
ful voice; “better now than ever.» They have just secured the 
chef from the Abbati restaurant in Venice. But, of course, you 
knew Abbati’s.” 

Her quick glance passed over Clodagh’s face. Then she rose and 
moved to the table as two waiters entered, and dinner was an- 
nounced. 

Clodagh colored, and crossed the room in her hostess’s wake. 

“Yes,” she said, taking her seat at the table—* yes; I once 
dined there. It was a wonderfully fascinating place. Has it been 
a failure?” 

Lady Frances shrugged her shoulders. 

“Vanished! But tell me about yourself!’ She turned to her 
guest with a change of manner. “ You are not seriously contem- 
plating England at this time of year?” 

Clodagh smiled calmly. 

* Quite seriously.” 

“ But, my dear child, why, if one may be inquisitive?” 

* Because I want to know England—to know the English.” 

Lady Frances’s eyes narrowed very slightly; then she gave one 
of her bright laughs. 

“Then come back with me to the Riviera! Any English peo- 
ple worth studying will be found there. Change your plans! 
Come back with me!” 

Clodagh looked up. She was uncertain whether the suggestion 
had been made in jest or earnest, and the smiling, searching glance 
of her hostess did not enlighten her. With a slight feeling of em- 


’ barrassment she broke off abruptly into another channel of talk. 


* And hew is Mr. Barnard?” she asked. 

“ Barney? Oh, optimistic as ever!” 

‘“Then there is one amusing person left in England!” 

Lady Frances laughed. 

“Only temporarily. He takes his holiday next month. Last 
March he joined the Luards and me in Naples, and we all went on 
to Sicily. It was tremendous fun.” 

She laughed again over some recollection, and entered upon a 
history of her Sicilian adventures that occupied the rest of 
dinner. 

At the termination of the meal, however, when the waiters 
had brought in coffee and silently retired, she dropped her rem- 
iniscent tone, and, rising from table, moved back to the divan, 
which was drawn pleasantly near to a bright wood fire. 

“Come here, and let’s be comfortable!” she said. “I always 
have a cigarette after dinner. I forget whether you smoke.” 

Clodagh smiled as she came slowly forward. ~ 

“Not since my cousin and I used to smoke in the top branches 

of an apple-tree in Ireland. I 
should be afraid to try the ex- 





ly without reason, she frowned, 
drew her lips together, and push- 
ing her door hastily open, passed 
out of sight. 


Still imbued with the sense of 
contentment, Clodagh changed 
her heavy black travelling dress 
for one of lighter texture, al- 
lowed Simonetta to rearrange her 
hair, and, at the appointed hour, 
presented herself at Lady Fran- 
ces Hope’s door. 

Lady Frances had also dis- 
carded her elaborate costume for 
something lighter and more com- 
fortable, and was _ already 
ensconced on a low divan,. read- 
ing a French novel, when her 
guest was announced. Imme- 
diately Clodagh’s name reached 
her she threw the book aside and 
rose with great cordiality. 

“How sweet you look!” she 
exclaimed. ‘“ You are the first 
dark woman I’ve ever liked in 
black. But then, of course, you 
are not exactly dark. Sit down! 
Dinner will be served in a mo- 
ment. How did you know of this 
place? Have you stayed here 
before?’ 

Clodagh had come forward and 
seated herself beside her hostess. 
Now, as she looked about her, she 
noticed with a feeling of restful- 
ness that the room was pretty 
and homelike, and that there 
were flowers on the tables and 
soft yellow shades on the electric 
lamps. 

“No, I have never been here 
before. Mr. Barnard gave the 
address to my—my husband, 
when we were in Venice; and I 
came across it among his papers 
after—after—” She hesitated. 











periment again; I might lose an 
illusion. No other cigarettes 
could taste like those stolen 
ones!” 

She gave a little sigh, then a 
little laugh, and seated herself. 

Lady Frances looked up from 
the cigarette she was drawing 
from her case. 

“ Illusions!” she said. “ Why, 
life is all illusions at your age!” 
She paused; then, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, went on again, 
but in a slower, more considered 
voice. “You thought I[ was 
“jesting at dinner, when I asked 
you to come south with me. But 
I wasn’t. I meant it.” She 
struck a match and lighted her 
cigarette. ‘* You don’t know how 
you would enjoy Nice. You lost 
yourself in the delights of 
roulette at Venice. Think what 
Monte Carlo would be!” 

With a sudden tumultuous 
confusion, Clodagh flushed. 

““I—I have ceased to care 
about things like that,” she said, 
in a hurried voice. 

Lady Frances’s expression 
changed to one .of deep interest. 

“Ceased to care?” she repeat- 
ed, softly. ‘Since when? And 
why?” 

“ Since ”’—Clodagh hesitated— 
“oh, since that time in Venice.” 

Her hostess flicked the ash 
from her cigarette. 

*“Some new influence?” 

Clodagh was taken unawares. 

“I—I have got to know my- 
self better since that time in 
Venice,” she said, below’ her 
breath. “Some one—something 
—has made me see that it was 
not my true self that showed 
then. I was foolish in those 
days. I was carried away.” 


\ 








Lady Frances leaned forward 
sympathetically. 

“Poor child!” she murmured. 
“Don’t talk of it! You have 


Her mind was at peace as she drove through the narrow 
streets of Paris “That idea belongs to some 
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one else?” she 

said, in a quiet, 
cordial tone 
that invited 
confidence. 

Moved by a 
sudden impulse, 
Clodagh leaned 
forward in her 
seat and clasped 
her hands. As 
on the day in 
Florence — the 
day when she 
had written her 
letter to Lau- 
rence Asshlin— 
her soul thirst- 
ed for con- 
fession. After 
two long years 
of silent 
thought the 
temptation to 
open her heart 
in speech was 
overmastering. 
The room was 
comfortable, 
dimly lighted, 
almost home- 
like; the hour 
was propitious; 
her _ hostess’s 
voice was ex- 
traordinarily 
kind. She stole one half-shy, half-eager glance at the averted 
face. 

“Lady Frances,” she said, suddenly, “I was very childish, 
very foolish, that time in Venice. I knew it even before I—be- 
fore I left.” 

With extreme tact Lady Frances refrained from looking at her. 
Smoking quietly, she made her next remark in a low, reassuring 
voice. 

“Then that was why you left so suddenly?” 

“That was why.” 

““Walter Gore must have been very eloquent!” 

Lady Frances spoke in the same even tone; but, as she felt 
the thrill of surprise with which Clodagh received her words, she 
turned quickly and decisively, and met her startled eyes. 

“T always knew that Walter Gore went back with you to 
your hotel on that last night.” she said. “I always knew that 
he read you a very moral lecture.” 

Clodagh drew a quick breath. 

“ But how did you know?” 

Lady Frances studied her face for a moment; then she gave a 
direct answer to the question put to her. 

“ Walter himself told me,” she said. 

After she had spoken there was a silence in the room. On 
her part it was the silence of the experimenter who has taken 
a step in a new direction and is waiting for results; on Clodagh’s 
it was the silence of incredulity, of doubt, of dread. That Gore 
should have spoken of that last night in Venice to any third per- 
son was a circumstance that, at very least, needed explanation. 
She sat breathlessly waiting that explanation. 

During the moment of fruitful silence Lady Frances Hope re- 
mained very still, fingering her cigarette, drawing in fitful puffs 
of smoke, avoiding with elaborate carelessness any observation 
of her companion’s manner. 

Then, as if some psychological crisis for which she was wait- 
ing had been achieved, she altered her position and her expression, 
and turning, laid her hand upon Clodagh’s. 

“Dear Mrs. Milbanke,” she said, “I am glad all this has hap- 
pened; I am glad we have met. You are at a moment in your 
life when you need a friend—a friend who understands—” 

Her fingers tightened upon Clodagh’s in a warm, sympathetic 
pressure, 

“You are young; you are free: you have the whole world at 
your feet. Don’t spoil your life by taking it too seriously!’ When 
I was your age, or only a little older than you, I was left a 
widow—as you have been left; but I was unlike you in one par- 
ticular—I had a very wise and far-seeing mother to help me with 
her advice. Do you know what her advice was?” 

Clodagh sat silent. 

“It was comprised in one sentence: ‘ Avoid scandal, but fly 
from sentiment!’ Do you see all the wisdom in that advice to a 
woman who has just become her own mistress?” 

Still Clodagh was silent, filled by a sense of uncertainty, of 
loneliness, of fear. She waited for Lady Frances’s explanation 
with the numb sense of helplessness that is born of ignorance. 

“Of course I may be wrong,” the strong, reliant voice went on, 
“but I feel you are in need of just such counsel. You are emo- 
tional; you are an idealist; you are coming out into life expect- 
ing it to be a fairy-tale—and it is not a fairy-tale. It is a 
realistic story—sometimes a long one, sometimes a short one, 
but always realistic. Take my advice! Make the best of it as 
it is! Don’t break your heart because there are no dragons, or 
castles, or princes.” 

She paused at last: and at last Clodagh spoke. 
“You are very kind—very good. But I don’t see what it all 
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After she had spoken there was silence 





has to do with 
me.” 

With a frank, 
almost an_af- 
fectionate, ges- 
ture, Lady 
Frances -took 
both her hands, 
and, looking 
into her face, 
spoke the words 
for which she 
had so carefully 
prepared the 
way. 

“If what I 
am going to say 
hurts you, you 
must _ forgive 
me I feel 
such centuries 
older than you 
that I ean risk 
a great deal. 
Don’t spoil your 
life, don’t throw 
away your 
pleasure, be- 
cause of one 
moral lecture! 
It isn’t worth 
while. I know 
what I am say- 
ing. People like 
Walter Gore 
are reprehensi- 
ble. They take themselves so seriously that sometimes other peo- 
ple make the mistake of taking them seriously too, and then things 
go wrong.” 

Clodagh’s face became a shade paler. 

‘““T—I am stupid,” she said, faintly. “I don’t seem to under- 
stand.” 

‘My dear! It is so hard to say it bluntly.” 

“ Please say it bluntly.” 

For an instant the older woman hesitated before the coldness 
of Clodagh’s tone; but the next, she took the opening offered her. 

“You are deliberately turning away from the best in life be- 
cause some one, in a moment of enthusiasm, preached you a ser- 
mon. You make the mistake of thinking that Walter Gore did 
something unusual when he warned you against cards and roulette 
—against Lord Deerehurst and Val Serracauld and me—whereas, 
Walter was born to preach!” 

Clodagh’s lips parted. Lady Frances had justified herself. Gore 
had spoken of that last interview. But why? And how? 

“Lady Frances,” she said, very quietly, “ why did Sir Walter 
Gore tell you all these things?” 

Lady Frances freed the hands she had continued to hold. 

“Oh, we are old friends. He tells me many things. I fought 
more than one battle for you while you were in Venice—and after- 
wards.” 

“For me? After I left Venice?” 

“Oh, many battles. Walter is so extreme in his judgments of 
men and things. I lose patience with him sometimes.” 

“And what was Sir Walter Gore’s judgment of me—after I 
left Venice?” 

Lady Frances gave a little deprecating laugh. 

“Would that be quite fair?” 

“Yes, I think so, if I wish to know.” : 

The older woman took a fresh cigarette from the case be- 
side her. 

* And you won’t be offended ?” 

“T won’t be offended.” Clodagh’s voice sounded a little dry. 

“ Well, then— Oh, really, it’s very stupid! Perhaps I’d better 
not.” 

Clodagh rose quietly from the divan and walked to the mantel- 
piece. 

“Please tell me,” she said. 

At her tone her hostess ceased to dally. She struck a match 
and raised the cigarette to her lips. 

“Well,” she said, with another little apologetic laugh, “TI 
think Walter has always imagined you a very pretty, very fas- 
cinating—little fool!” 

There was another silence—very short, but very tense. Lady 
Frances laid down her cigarette unlighted, and blew out the 
match. 

“Mrs. Milbanke, you don’t’ mind?” 

Clodagh laughed—suddenly and almost loudly. 

“Mind! Mind! Why should | mind?” 

Had her denial been a shade less intense its steadiness might 
have deceived her companion; as it was, the faintest flickering 
smile touched her lips as she also rose and’ came slowly forward. 

“My dear child!” she murmured, reproachfully. “My dear 
child, you have misunderstood. I never implied that Walter in- 
terested you personally; I merely used him as an illustration—as 
a means of conveying the folly of taking people seriously. But 
you are tired. I have been cruelly unreasonable. I shall send you 
straight to bed. You are fagged after that long journey.” 

She put out her hand and laid it on Clodagh’s arm; but Clodagh 
was not in a mood to be caressed. 

(Continued on page 1315.) 





Drawn by John Cameron 
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About Paris 





By Anglo-American 


Paris, August 1, 1905. 

MUST of course begin with an apology. To be found in 

Paris on the brink of August argues one either a nobody or 

an American. The 14th of July, the anniversary of the 

fall of the Bastille, is the last day on which it~is_per- 

missible to be caught sight of within the circle of the 
Grands Boulevards. But the Fourteenth and its fireworks, its 
speeches and its reviews, have .gone these couple of weeks, and 
one lingers on with a daily diminishing self-respect. The at- 
mosphere is vibrant with explanations; Paris is abnormally 
gesticulatory. The profundity of salutations with which two 
Frenchmen encounter one another on the Rue de la Paix means 
that each is trying to hide his embarrassment and chagrin on being 
discovered in Paris at a season so unfashionable. Their excuses 
come from a full heart. It is not. Paris that really counts with a 
Parisian; it is the other Parisians—the happy people now dis- 
porting themselves in the country and at the seaside. But to a 
foreigner like myself it is the place, not the people, that mostly 
matters. It is next to nothing to, me that the few hundred or 
the few thousand Parisians who count have departed, and that 
only the odd couple of millions who do not count -remain; that 
the season is over; and that the. Champs. Elysées and _the -Bois 
de Boulogne are little more of a spectacle -than Hyde Park in the 
third week of August. If I were inclined to resent’ this the 
presence of M. Witté and the Shah of Persia would fortify me; 
but, as a matter of fact, I accept and endure it with indiffer- 
ence. Not, indeed, with absolute indifference; that would be in- 
human. Neither one’s reason nor one’s memory will allow Paris 
in May to be placed on a level with Paris at the end of July. 
One is conscious of a gap; one is more conscious still that the 
gap is filled with lamentable inadequacy. 


The Americans in Paris 


The people who fill it are my own countrymen and country- 
women from the United States. And I for one am not quite 
patriotic enough to contend that the absence of “all Paris” is 
atoned for by the presence, the overflowing presence, of “all 
America.” Mr. Whitelaw Reid, a few weeks ago, was enlarging 
in London upon the pervasiveness of the foreign element in Amer- 
ica, and was assuring his English hosts that New York was the 
second largest German city in the world, Chicago the greatest 
Irish city, and so on. By the same reckoning Paris at this mo- 
ment would take rank as an American city of the first order. 
There is a Manhattan Beach atmosphere about the whole place; 
the Bon Marché is just about as American as Wanamaker’s; the 
unmistakably American dress, walk, and accent seem to have 
cleared the Bois and the Champs Elysées of their French habitués; 
and if you go into a shop or into the courtyard of any hotel you 
will find Americans predominating as customers in the one and 
as guests in the other. I confess I watch my dear countrymen 
and countrywomen in Paris and wonder what they are when 
they are at home, where they come from, and what on earth they 
suppose themselves to be doing on the Continent. The Americans 
one meets in Europe seem always and unaccountably to be pre- 
cisely the Americans one never by any chance meets in America. 
No doubt all nationalities make the same complaint, declare with 
vehemence that their tourists grossly misrepresent them, and are 
indignant if you persist in searching them for “types.” Types, of 
course, are only to be found among the people who attract notice, 
and the people who attract notice by some quaint fatality are 
always the least desirable specimens of the country they come 
from. The English have suffered for generations from these un- 
official representatives. It speaks wonderfully for the forgiving 
spirit of the French that, in spite of the English tourist, they 
should have concluded an entente with England. It is still possi- 
ble to see Englishwomen in sailor hats at the opera accompanied 
by brothers and husbands in golfing suits. Such sights are still 
possible, but they are growing rarer, and I am bound to say 
that the loud-voiced, loud-checked Englishman of tradition is be- 
ing rapidly supplanted by the romping American girl and the 
cigar-chewing American man of fact. It is of no use assuring 
Parisians that they come, they must come, from Oshkosh. Paris 
has never heard of Oshkosh. 


An Englishman's Complaint 


I was sitting the other day in the courtyard of my hotel in 
company with an Englishman. A few yards away a tremendous 
reunion of Americans was taking place. The shrill of it echoed 
round the four wails; people opened the shutters of their rooms 
to find out what the matter was. It was nothing but a meeting 
between two families of Americans who had known one another 
on the other side. But the screechings which accompanied it, the 
“Well, I nevers,” the too public embracings, and the quite im- 
possible naturalness ot the conversation that followed held the 
whole hotel captive. My Englishman spoke out. “I make it a 
rule,” he said, “never to put up at a hotel frequented by Amer- 
icans. The problem of American tourists is really becoming very 
serious. They are spoiling our European hotels just as the Jews 
spoil any American hotel to which they are admitted. Let one 
in, and the whole eighty millions follow. You know how much 
I like Americans in America; but I must say they make the hotels 
over here intolerable to any one of non-American nationality. That 
is especially so on the Continent, where all hotels, like this one, 
are built round a courtyard, and where a single American voice 
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reaches at once from eighty to a hundred rooms. Listen to those 
people over there. They will go on like that for another couple 
of hours, without the faintest idea that they are disturbing every 
guest in -the hotel. I have never quite been able to make out 
why Americans should pride themselves on being adaptable, To 
my mind, no people preserve their localisms so tenaciously. In 
the last hour that we have sat here I have seen as many cocktails 
ordered as you would see at the Waldorf itself. At breakfast you 
will find that nearly all Americans, spurning the petit déjeuner, 
insist on having everything that’ they are used to at home; and 
as for manner, appearance, voice, and general behavior, I have 
never. noticed that Americans made the slightest effort to con- 
form to the country which they happen to be visiting. I don’t 
in the least object to this, but I do object to the noise they 
make, and I especially object to their curious failure to make the 
hotel servants, from the manager down to the waiter, respect 
them. It is an axiom in Europe that whenever you find Amer- 
icans flocking to a particular hotel, you may also be sure of 
finding bad service and an atmosphere of provincialism and in- 
civility.” 
Seeing the Sights 

Of course I protested, and succeeded in making my Englishman 
admit that what he said referred to the majority of American 
tourists and not to the elect, undemonstrative minority. In any 
vase, I think this exuberance of Americanism is one of the draw- 
backs to Paris in July, and all the greater drawback when one 
remembers the butterfly exquisiteness it has displaced. For all 
that, one may still maintain that Paris on the edge of August is 
still very worth while. I begin, indeed, to understand the am- 
bassador of one of the great powers who was assuring me recently 
that he only found London really enjoyable in August, when he 
had it all to himself, when time was his own, and when he at 
last had a chance of getting to know something of the country to 
which he was accredited. My feeling towards Paris in July is 
not dissimilar. One’s attention is not distracted, except, as I 
have already indicated, by the overflow of Oshkosh. Otherwise, it 
is the bare fundamentals of Paris and of Parisian life, and not 
the accessories, that engage one’s activities. One returns, in short, 
to the pure tourist state. What is more, one forces one’s Parisian 
friends, who are as ignorant of Paris as are Londoners of Lon- 
don, to do likewise. It has been my pride during the last few 
days to introduce Parisians to the Luxembourg, to the Hotel de 
Ville, to the trip down the river to St.-Cloud and Suresnes and 
the drive back through the Bois, and to all the other obvious 
sights and excursions that a mere native cannot be expected to 
know. But chiefly in these July days I walk about the streets, 
lunch and dine at restaurants that are not mentioned in Baedeker, 
and smoke thoughtfully at a café in the evening. To “do” the 
streets of Paris properly one needs the leisure of July. From 
visits at more crowded times one. gathers, of course, an impression 
of immense superiority over anything that London, Berlin, or 
even New York can show. But the details of that superiority 
only come out by slow, patient, and exhaustive examination. To 
stroll .about the London streets and look in at the shop-windows 
is a pastime; in Paris it is also an education. I own I had never 
realized till now the incomparable excellence of French handicrafts. 
I hardly understand how an Englishman, after a, walk down the 
Avenue de l’Opéra or the Boulevard des Italiens, can bear to even 
glance at a Bond Street jeweller’s. To see what the French are 
doing in jewel-work of every kind, the exquisite taste they show 
in their designs, the extraordinary fineness of their workman- 
ship, is to make one feel that London is not merely a generation 
behind, but could not in a hundred centuries catch up. In watches, 
necklaces, bracelets, scarf-pins, cigarette-cases, match-boxes, um- 
brella handles, and all the delicate things of the boudoir and the 
dressing-table, there is scarcely a shop in the Rue de la Paix 
that is not worth all Bond Street and Regent Street put together ; 
while even Fifth Avenue has to take second place. The spirit 
and instincts of art permeate all that France does. 


The Question of Cafes 


It is this same sensibility, and not the climate at all, that makes 
the café possible, and by making it possible makes it at the same 
time a great agent of civilization. I change my café from after- 
noon to afternoon and from night to night, but always with the 
sensation that without it Paris would cease to be Paris. To sit 
and sip one’s coffee and cognac, to smoke and watch the crowd go 
by, is even in July, when the crowd is not of the most interesting, 
about the cheapest and most entertaining pleasure that the whole 
Continent affords. As for the more extravagant forms of enjoy- 
ment, Voisin’s does not close in July; the Café Julien still serves 
you with luncheons and its incomparable hors-d’ceuvre; the 
Ledoyen and the Des Ambassadeurs still twinkle their lights at 
one another across the Champs Elysées; and the Café Anglais is 
still as white outside and as quiet inside as ever. Like one or 
two restaurants in Paris, the Café Anglais does not condescend 
to mark the price of its dishes. One’s bill is therefore always a 
matter of more or less exhilarating surprises. One such surprise 
was sprung on me last night. Two peaches, skinned, dropped 
for a moment in boiling water, and then served with the juice 
of raspberries and a sprinkling of almond, did not, when I or- 
dered them, strike me as unduly luxurious. But I found when 
the bill came that the Café Anglais valued them at five francs 
apiece. 














Bad Guesses about good Plays 


By John Hale 


LAY-PRODUCING, from the ‘commercial aspect at least, 

has very many of the elements of ‘horse-racing. There 

are “ past performances ” and “ form” and “ condition ” to 

be considered, but when all is said and done—when the 

race is run, as often as not the dark horse wins, and the 
favorite, by every indication the rightful winner, finishes igno- 
miniously. The manager bets that the play will be a success—his 
wager is usually at least $10,000; if he is right, his winnings may 
easily be twenty times his wager; if he is wrong he loses his bet, 
and that is the end of it. 

The parallel between horse-racing and play-producing may sound 
humorous, but as a point of fact the two are very similar. The 
manager is governed in his decisions by many of the same condi- 
tions as the heavy plunger on a horse-race. The manager views 
with care the past performances of the playwright, what success 
he has achieved with his other plays, in what sort of work the 
author’s best has been accomplished, and how the play in manu- 
script meets this test: there is form to be considered, and the ques- 
tion—how successfully does the playwright live up to the tech- 
nical necessities of the stage?’ There are the conditions of the race: 
Is it a good theatrical season or a bad? Is the play of a type 
with which the public is surfeited? Can the manager secure 
competent actors for the piece? After all these things are care- 
fully weighed and measured, the producer makes his decision; 
but, decide as he will, according to the best dictates of his judg- 
ment, it is all a gamble. So much of the element of chance is 
involved in play-producing, so slight is the dividing line between 
failure and success, that the manager, after repeated failures, 
is very likely to lose confidence in his own judgment, and, 
eliminating his own personal opinion, make his choice entirely 
on a gamble. They tell the story of how a well-known manager, 
who had produced in rapid succession four plays, on each of 
which he had lost money, came across a manuscript which to his 
mind seemed to contain all the essentials of success. The play- 
wright, grown weary of the manager’s long silence, finally sought 
him to learn his opinion. 

“Do you like my play?” 

“Very much indeed, but 1 can’t produce it.” 

“Why not, if you like it?” 

“Well, my boy, there must be something wrong with it, or I 
wouldn’t like it.” 


Last Season's Bad Guesses 


Just to finish the story, it may be mentioned that the play was 
afterward produced with great success by another manager. This 
incident illustrates the frame of mind which was particularly 
characteristic of the theatrical managers during the past season, 
brought about very largely by the preponderance of failures over 
successes during the last two years. So often, especially of late, 
have the managers staked their time and their money and their 
brains on plays which have been dismal flukes, that they have been 
steadily losing confidence in themselves. Thus, when one comes 
to figure up the number of bad guesses about. good plays, it will 
probably be discovered that during the season of 1904-5 there were 
more of such ill-fated guesses than ever before. But the facts re- 
garding these cannot be known until the plays rejected by 
managers during the past months have been produced in the 
future. Of the past it is more easy to speak, for here there are 
facts to discuss. 

It is surprising to note how many plays that have been pro- 
nounced successes have in the early part of their careers lain idle 
in managers’ desks or gone begging from office to office, at length 
to come triumphantly into their own. And the reason for this? 
There are many—one, because it is so difficult to judge beforehand 
what constitutes success in a play; again, because it is likely that, 
with success or failure trembling in the balance, as it is with 
every play, one piece produced one way may score, yet produced 
another way may miss. But, eliminating all the technical quali- 
ties in play-judging, it finally comes down to a question of guess- 
work, and it is here that managers have gambled to win or lose. 


Mr. Frohman and “ Arizona” 


Mr. Charles Frohman, who is very often called the Napoleon of 
the drama, has probably refused more good plays than any other 
American manager, but this may perhaps be due to the fact that 
he also produces more than any of his rivals. Mr. Frohman re- 
fuses about 1500 plays a year; so, allowing for the fallibility of 
experience, one can fancy that, tucked away among those 1500, 
there may well be one play of exceptional merit. Yet, in glancing 
over the list of plays which Mr. Frohman refused, it is difficult 
to understand how he could have rejected some which have since 
become classics. No one, for example, can fancy Mr. Frohman 
calmly refusing “ Arizona,” the best play Augustus Thoimas ever 
wrote; yet he did, and Kirke La Shelle eagerly accepted it, and 
through its big success laid the foundations of his large fortune. 
The next play by Mr. Thomas was “ Colorado,” which he was com- 
missioned to write by Mr. Frohman. The latter accepted the 
play, believing he had another “ Arizona,” but he hadn’t, by any 
manner of means. In this connection it is rather interesting to 
note that though La Shelle was always praised for his astute 
judgment in accepting “ Arizona,” after Frohman had rejected it, 
he is none the less said to have offered Frohman $100,000 for the 
rights to “ Colorado,” before the piece was produced. Had Froh- 


man accepted La Shelle’s offer he would have been richer by the 
$100,000 and several thousand dollars in addition, as he lost 
money on this play. Mr. Thomas wrote another State play, called 
“ Wisconsin.” It has never been produced; it would be interesting 
to know what its career would have been. 

“ Florodora” was another play that Mr. Frohman passed, but 
he was not alone in his opinion of this musical comedy, for the 
piece was offered to practically every manager of repute in the 
country, and none would consider it. Finally, Fisher and Ryley, 
then a new and unknown fitm, saw the opera in London, and, be- 
lieving there was money in it, set about to secure it for the United 
States. They had little difficulty in doing so, as those in control 
of the piece considered it unmarketable for this country. The 
play was produced at the Casino Theatre, with very moderate 
success. It created little comment, and during the first week 
played to poor receipts. This bad business continued for the 
greater part of the second week, and Fisher and Ryley, so the 
story goes, were rather hard put to it to raise sufficient money to 
keep the play going for its second week. Then suddenly, when 
they were really beginning to despair, the * sextette ”—the famous 
and original “ sextette ”—caught the public fancy; the play con- 
tinued for a vear at the Casino, and the receipts never fell below 
$19,000 a week. Fisher and Ryley made a fortune from “ Floro- 
dora,” exploiting it with several companies throughout the coun- 
try. Since “ Florodora,” however, they have not kept on as their 
first lucky guess indicated that they would. They have produced 
“The Princess of Kensington,” ‘The Medal and the Maid,” and 
“The Silver Slipper,” none of which was a success, with the excep- 
tion of the last named, and that was not at all in the same class 
as a money-maker with “ Florodora.” 


The Story of a Shaw Play 


reorge Bernard Shaw’s “ You Never Can Tell,” in which Arnold 
Daly played 129 times at the Garrick Theatre, New York, last 
season, achieved a large measure of success and firmly established 
Daly as a star; this was another play refused by Charles Froh- 
man. Part of the first act portrays a man in a dentist’s chair 
having a tooth pulled.. Mr. Frohman saw the play at a matinée in 
London and refused it for this country on the ground that no 
American audience would accept the episode of the tooth-pulling. 
Yet that scene went every night with roars of laughter—another 
bad guess. Mr. Frohman also would have nothing to do with 
“The Climbers,” which has been one of the most successful of 
Clyde Fitch’s plays. His refusal was again based on ethical 
grounds; he believed that the scene in the first act, in which the 
women, just home from the funeral of one of the family, sell their 
dresses to some friends who drop in on a visit of consolation, 
would not be agreeable to the public. He believed, too, that the 
average audience is not interested in a love-story between husband 
and wife. Yet Miss Amelia Bingham, who accepted “ The Climbers,” 
played it for nearly five years. 

Hall Caine’s play, “ The Christian,” in which Viola Allen starred 
to her own profit and that of the managers, could not get a favor- 
able hearing at Mr. Frohman’s hands. The play went the rounds 
until it came to Liebler & Co. and Miss Allen. It went no 
farther, and in consequence both Miss Allen and her managers 
made thousands of dollars from it. 


Mrs. Fiske and “Leah Kleschna” 


“Teah Kleschna,” by C. M. S. McLellan, which was one of the 
few genuine successes of the New York season last year, is proba- 
bly one of the best-known examples of a bad guess about a good 
play. The newspapers have been full of the fact that it was re- 
jected by manager after manager, and so it was, but not always 
for the reason that the manager considered it a bad play. The 
Messrs. Shubert, for example, say now that they would have ac- 
cepted the piece if they had been able to obtain the proper woman 
to play the part of Leah. Liebler & Co. are said to have tried to 
get Viola Allen to impersonate the leading character. Mr. Charles 
Frohman also refused the play. It was then accepted by Mrs. 
Fiske. In fairness to those managers who are criticised for re- 
fusing the drama, it may be said that the play as produced was 
much better than the play as it existed in the original manu- 
script. Mrs. Fiske has made this, allegation over her own signa- 
ture, and her statements have not met with a denial from Mr. 
McLellan. There is little doubt that Mrs. Fiske, by helpful sug- 
gestions to the author, by her excellent judgment in selecting a 
splendid company, and by her own marvellous stage management, 
brought out the potential possibilities of the drama to the great- 
est‘ extent—and to a far greater extent, perhaps, than was gen- 
erally evident in the original manuscript. It is pleasant to 
note that Charles Frohman, though he refused “Leah Kleschna ” 
originally, was quick to acknowledge his error by negotiating for 
the English rights after the play made its tremendous success. 
There were other managers, American and English, who were 
eager to produce the piece in London, but Mr. Frohman, by the 
liberality of his terms, gained the rights. 

Richard Mansfield, America’s foremost actor, holds the distinction 
of having first produced a play of George Bernard Shaw’s in this 
country when, some years ago, he played in “ The Devil’s Disciple ” 
and “ Arms and the Man.” Mr. Shaw at that time had not at- 
tained his present position as a drawing card, and Mr. Mansfield 
made little from his production of these plays. Yet, feeling con- 

(Continued on page 1319.) 
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AN INTERESTING SCENE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


The illustration pictures the recent crisis in the House of Commons occasioned by the defeat of the government, by four, on the motion of Mr. John Redmond to reduce by one hun- 
dred pounds the vote of salaries in connection with the Irish Land Commission. Mr. J. W. Lowther, the new Speaker of the House, is seen in the chair. The figures on the benches 
on his right are Unionist and Conservative members. Those on the front bench are: Mr. Brodrick (Indian Secretary), Mr. Arnold - Forster (War Ministe Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
(Chancellor of the Exchequer), Mr. A. J. Balfour (Prime Minister), Mr. Lyttelton (Colonial Secretary), Lord Stanley (Postmaster-General), Mr. Ak -s-Douglas (Home Secretary), Hon. 
Ailwyn Fellowes (Board of Agriculture), Lord Percy (Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs), Sir Edward Carson (Solicitor-General The figures on the Speaker’s left are mem- 
bers of the Opposition. Beginning with those furthest from the chair are Mr. John Morley, Sir Robert Reid, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, and Mr 
Bryce. Mr. R. B. Haldane is seen addressing the House. In the centre of the second row from the top, to the Speaker’s right, may be seen Sir Gilbert Parker 














A CORRECTION CORRECTED 


? Burrato N.Y. August 24 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—The following appeared in a recent issue of the Buffalo 
Evening News: 

“In HarPER’S WEEKLY ‘Comment’ this week is this ‘ cor- 
rection ’: 

“A well-informed correspondent points out an inadvertence 
committed by us in making Gouverneur Morris, and not Thomas 
Jefferson, the American minister to France to whom the French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs remarked, ‘ Vous remplacez notre ami, 
M. le Docteur Franklin’; and who replied, * Non, M. le Ministre; 
je le suis; personne ne peut le remplacer.” It was of course Jef- 
ferson who immediately followed Franklin, and to whom the re- 
mark would naturally be addressed. Morris came later. 

“The editor might have corrected the French while he was 
about it. ‘Je le suis’ (I am he) is nonsense in that connection. 
rry ‘je le suive’ (I follow him), and it makes sense. ‘I follow 
him; no one can replace him,’ is what Jefferson said.” 

The News is not wise when it attempts to correct HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. Evidently it never knew the old charade, * A Shadow ”: 


“Je suis ce que je suis 
Kt je ne suis pas ce que je suis, 
Car si j’étais ce que je suis, 
Je ne serais pas ce que je suis.” 
I an, sir, ¥. A. 


COMPANY WANTED 


Pomona, TENN.. August 20, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Wanted—A colony of middle-aged, healthy, intelligent, in- 
dustrious, refined, cheerful, good-hearted married people, fond of 
the country, capable of up-to-date farming, and possessed of for- 
tunes comfortably inside of $5000 (for in much money there is 
weariness), to join me in a departure to some as yet uncrowded 
corner of the world—Idaho, Mexico (table-land), Nova Scotia, 
southern Australia, New Zealand, California (if there’s a bit of 
coast valley still left)—or say a Santa Barbara island—where 
we may raise our own beef fillets, lamb-chops, turkeys, chickens, 
cereals, fruits, vegetables, and fuel, and manufacture our own 
illumination (fine large candles, shaded, and open fires are not 
half bad), build and maintain our own good roads, and import 
nothing from the “ world” but good reading, clothes, and sugar. 

I an; sir, A CROWDED SUFFERER. 


MRS. WARD'S HEROINES 


Sounp Beacu, Conn., August 17. 1905 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—It seems to me that the Springfield Republican scores on 
the subject of Mrs. Ward’s American girl. Eleanor, the nominal 
heroine of her book Eleanor, was certainly “* both consumptive 
and English,” as you remark; but Luey is American, a Yankee of 
the Yankees, whether typically American or not is for Mrs. Ward’s 
readers to judge. She is a good, wholesome sort of a girl, any- 
way, not a neurotic bean-pole like Eleanor, or a selfish, exas- 
perating, ungrateful idiot like Lady Kitty. Mrs. Ward might do 
worse than to persevere along that line of imaginative creation. 

I an, sir, LILLIAN R. BEARDSLEY. 


HIS APOLOGY 


Mexico City August 22. 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I have enjoyed the jokes and anecdotes in the back of your 
WEEKLY very much; and will send you one that I think is good, 
and is certainly original. 

I am a civil engineer, and have charge of a good many men. 
Labor has been scarce, so our company sent to New Orleans for 
a lot of negro laborers. After we had had them a few weeks, one 
Sunday morning an old negro came into my office and asked me 
if I would write a letter for him to his “ folks.’ I told him 
“yes.” So he began to dictate and I to write, and after about 
two pages he said he could not think of anything more, so I 
sigued his name to it. Then a thought struck him, and he said: 
“ Boss, please put down at the bottom there, ‘ Please cxcuse bad 
writing and spelling, ” I am, sir, 

J. W. MILEs. 


STILL THE PERFECT WOMAN 


ENnGLEwoop, N. J.. August 7, 1905. 
To ihe Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The chief attribute of a wholly satisfactory woman—if 
IT may be permitted to enter the discussion your correspondents 
have started—is her capacity for camaraderie. This would.mean 
that she would be good-huimored, even under trying conditions; 
that she would not exact too much from her fellow man, but 
would give and take, bear and forbear; that she would be tol- 


Correspondence 





erant in judgment of her fellow woman, and—mark this point— 
be just as pleasant a companion to the latter as to a man, ‘This, 
of course, argues that she would not be selfish, nor a snob, nor a 
prig, and that she would make no unreasonable claims for in- 
dulgence because of her being a woman, believing in the demo- 
cratic principle of “share and share alike” under all circum- 
stances. I know some men who would not entirely appreciate 
a woman of this kind, but would have to be educated up to her, 
so to speak. Their brains are clogged with old conditions. But 
most men like her immensely, and, to my mind, she’s “ the” type 
when you’re making—or. hoping you can make—a choice. 
1 am, sir, E. W. 


DESIRABLE IMMIGRANTS 


Henpverson Ky August 18, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The question of immigration has been often discussed. Of 
late the Chinese exclusion act has been argued pro and con; but 
in comparison to some of the practices in force regarding the 
European immigrants, the individual suffering thereby caused. is 
small. I do not mean the exclusion of the criminal and poor 
classes; but I mean such cases as I state below. 

The Associated Press reports of the 17th inst. told of the de- 
tention of a Russian woman (Mrs. Herman Weinstock) on. Ellis 
Island, and of the intended deportation of her because of some 
heart affection. The husband offered bond to insure her from 
becoming a public charge, but to no avail. She grieved of the 
coming separation from her children and husband, after having 
brought them to New York te meet their father. And on the 
13th of this month she died—her husband claimed, from a broken 
heart. 

We do not want immigrants who are invalids. But when a bond 
can be executed, as in the above case, such persons should not be 
deported. 

When the law kills a woman who believes in her future happi- 
ness, wrecks a husband’s life, and takes a mother from her chil- 
dren, then the enforcement of that law is a crime. Such regula- 
tions should be revised, so as to keep out of this country the cast- 
offs of Europe, but never again to cause such grief as the above. 

I an, sir, Ben C. RAsuH. 


: SENATOR DEPEW 


ILirF, CoLorapo, August 23, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—In “ Comment” of August 5 you say, regarding the re- 
election of Chauncey M. Depew to the United States Senate, that 
the “ people knew what they were getting and got it.” 

Did the people reelect, or did the corporations, through their 
henchmen in the New York State Assembly, reelect? 

If left to a direct vote of the people would several of the ven- 
erable and pious frauds now misrepresenting the people be still 
holding their jobs?) Why not tell the whole story? 

I an, sir, W. J. PoWELL. 


ONE SNOB MORE 


~ Fort Bayarp, N. M., August 19, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Sir—Why is it that all your correspondents end their com- 
munications with “I am, sir”? 
They are all snobs. 
It is enough to drive a man to drink or to become a corre- 
spondent himself. I am, sir, 
G. W. A. 


A QUESTION OF VOCABULARY 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Perhaps you can enlighten me on a question which has 
often perplexed me: Why is a writer with a large vocabulary so 
frequently blamed by his critics or his readers whenever he 
chances to use a word that happens to be unfamiliar to them? 
There are several writers who are often censured on this score be- 
cause they “send the reader to the dictionary every few pages.” 
Doubtless that is annoying to the reader, for not only does it im- 
pose on him an extra physical exertion, but it convicts him of a 
certain deficiency in education. But why blame -the author for 
this?—is it not “up to” the reader to increase his vocabulary, so 
that in future he will know the writer’s “ unusual” word when 
he meets it elsewhere? Should the writer impoverish his English 
to accommodate the reader’s ignorance, or should the -reader ex- 
pand his knowledge so that he will be on equal terms with the 
writer? And yet only the other day I read in a book review in a 
prominent journal that “the author would do better in future if 
he confined himself to the use of simple terms.” But if the Eng- 
lish language, as it exists in the dictionaries and in the speech of 
cultivated men and women, is not to be used, what is it for? 

I am, sir, L. G. H. 


New York, August 25, 10905. 
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The Gambler 


(Continued from page 1310.) 


“It’s all right!” she said, abruptly. “I 
suppose we both misunderstood. I am a 
little tired. I think I will say good night!” 

“Good night, dear child!” Lady Frances 
pressed her hand, and walked with her 
slowly across the room. As she passed out 
into the corridor she waved a gay farewell. 
“Sleep well!” she called. “ But dream of 
an, English February—and wake with a 
changed mind!” 

As she sald the last words Clodagh paused 
for a moment; then went on again with- 
out speaking, and entered her own room. 


Tired though she was, Clodagh scarcely 
slept that night; and in the early hours of 
the morning she saw the bright dawn break 
over Paris. At eight o’clock she rang for 
Simonetta, and asked for ink, pen, and 
note-paper. 

Sitting up in bed, she wrote the following 
note: 


“Dear Lapy Frances,—As we are both 
women, I can hope that you won’t call me 
variable. If you still want me as a com- 
panion, I think I will, after all, go with 
you to Nice. Looking into the matter more 
closely, I find I really have no affinity for 
sleet or influenza! Yours, 

“ CLopDAGH MILBANKE.” 


Having despatched the note to Lady 
Frances Hope, she wrote two long, fever- 
ishly hasty letters—one tc Laurence Assh- 
lin, at Orristown, the other to Nance, at 
her school near London. 

To be Continued. 





A Timely Warning 


At a certain high school in this city it is 
the custom to discuss briefly the morning’s 
news before taking up the regular work of 
the day. In this connection an instructor 
in the school in question tells of a funny 
incident. 

One day the teacher ascended to her desk, 
paper in hand. She spread the paper on 
the desk, and glanced at the head-lines of 
the first page. “The first head that I ob- 
serve this morning,” said she, is, ‘‘‘ Pool 
Room Raided.’” She then raised her head, 
and with the utmost feeling in her voice 
said: 

“* Boys, never, never touch a cue!” 





A Fair Deal 


A SouTHERN Congressman tells a story of 
an old negro in Alabama who, in his bar- 
gaining, is always afraid that he may get 
“the worst of it.” On one occasion, it ap- 
pears, this aged darky went after a calf 
that he had pastured all summer, and asked 
what he owed for the pasturing. 

“T have a bill of $10 against you,” said 
the farmer who had undertaken the care of 
the animal, “but, if you are willing, I'll 
take the calf and call it settled.” 

“ No, sah!” promptly exclaimed the negro, 
“Tl do nothing like dat. But,” he added, 
after a pause, “Ill tell you what I will 
do,—you keep the calf two weeks longer and 
you can have it.” 





The Measurement of Low 
Temperatures 


A QUESTION often asked in connection 
with low temperatures is, How are they 
measured? and it is interesting to note that 
a report has recently been made on this 
subject by Sir James Dewar, who has 
achieved such marked success in low-tem- 
perature investigations that hopes are ad- 
vanced that he may reach absolute zero, or 
-273 degrees Centigrade. Now as mercury 
freezes at -40 degrees Centigrade, it is 
quite evident that an ordinary mercurial 
thermometer cannot be employed at tem- 
peratures far below this point, and Dewar 
has found that within 30 or 40 degrees of 
absolute zero it is not convenient to use a 
gas thermometer, while the electric-resist- 
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ance thermometer of platinum or other 
metals is not suitable. Consequently there 
remains the thermo-couple, where a differ- 
ence of temperature affecting two metals 
joined together produces an electromotive 
force which can be measured with an ordi- 
nary galvanometer. 

Dewar used a thermo-couple of German 
silver and platinum, which had been sea- 
soned by a sudden cooling in liquid air, and 
then restored to ordinary temperatures, 
after which it was cooled again in liquid 
oxygen. This thermometer is half as sensi- 
tive at 6 degrees absolute as at 20.5 abso- 
lute, and on the assumption of the correct- 
ness of the relation between electromotive 
force and temperature at these as at higher 
temperatures, accurate readings ought to 
be made with such a thermometer down to 
the melting-point of helium, which is 5 or 
6 degrees absolute. With this instrument 
the melting-point of hydrogen was studied, 
and found to be about the mean of the 
values obtained with the gas thermometer, 
thus indicating that the thermo-couple was 
quite trustworthy. 








ApvicE To MoTHerRs.—Mrs. Winstow’s SooTHinc Syrup 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all in, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv.]} 





DESSERTS 
are easily and quickly prepared when Borpen’s EaGLe BRAND 
CoNDENSED MILK is used. Always have a supply on hand and 
be ready for the unexpected guest. Send for Recipe Book, 108 
Hudson Street, New York.—[Adv.] . 


SAVE TIME 
OrpER supplies, do your shopping, make appointments by 
telephone. Residence rates are low. New York TELEPHONE 
Company 15 Dey Street —|Adv J} 











PRUDENTIAL SECURES SOME BRITISH TERRITORY. 

Rock oF GIBRALTAR ARRIVES AT THE. INSURANCE COMPANY'S 
Home Orrice.—The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 
well known for its world-famed trade-mark. The Prudential Has 
the Strength of Gibraltar, has just received, at 1ts Home Office. 
in Newark N J., a great slice of the rock from the tamous English 
fortress on the Mediterranean. 

By arrangement with the American consul at Gibraltar R. L. 
Sprague, this rock was quarried from the parent rock and forward- 
ed to America on the North German Lloyd steamer Koenig Albert, 
with certificate from the Admiralty Contractor at Gibraltar to 
prove its authenticity Photographs showing the place from 
which the rock was cut out from Gibraltar have also been received 
by The Prudential 

The employees of The Prudential have a feeling of sentiment for 
the Rock of Gibraltar. the use of which as a trade-mark they feel 
has been largely instrumental in bringing about. through g 
advertising. increased popularity for The Prudential. and a public 
appreciation of the Scope and Strength of the Company. resulting 
from its Progressive arid, at the same time. Conservative ad- 
ministration. 

The Prudential selected Gibraltar as its trade-mark because of 
the great and renowned strength of that famous fortress The 
rock which came to America is of grayish-white lhmestone of such 
an unusually dense and compact mass, and offering such dif- 
ficulties to the stone cutter, that the judgment of the Pruderftial 
officials in selecting Gibraltar as a trade-mark is well verified 

The English authorities at Gibraltar readily gave their consent 
to sending the Rock to The Prudential and the only cost involved 
was that covering the shipment Small portions of the Rock 
will be sent out as souvenirs to certain of the Company s em- 


ployees.—| Adv j 





For a tenacious and persistent Cough, Piso’s CurRE For Con- 
SUMPTION is an effectual remedy 25c.—{Adu 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis “BROWN'S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle —| Adv.] 








AT THE PARSONAGE 


Coffee Runs Riot No Longer. 





“Wife and I had a serious time of it while we 
were coffee drinkers. 

“She had gastritis, headaches, belching, and 
would have periods of sickness, while I secured a 
daily headache that became chronic. 

“We naturally sought relief by drugs and with- 
out avail, for it is now plain enough that no drug 
will cure the diseases another drug, coffee, sets up, 
particularly so long as the drug which causes 
the trouble is continued. 

“Finally we thought we would try leaving off 
coffee and using Postum. I noticed that m 
headaches disappeared like magic, and my old, 
‘trembly’ nervousness left. One day wife said, 
‘Do you know my gastritis has gone?’ 

“One can hardly realize what Postum has done 
for us. 

“Then we began to talk to others. Wife’s 
father and mother were both coffee drinkers and 
sufferers. Their headaches left entirely a short 
time after they changed the old coffee for Postum. 
I began to inquire among my parishioners, and 
found, to my astonishment, that numbers of them 
use Postum in place of coffee. Many of the 
ministers who have visited our parsonage have 
become enthusiastic champions of Postum.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a Reason. 

Read the little book, “‘The Road to Wellville,” 
in each pkg. 
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A Scientific Method 
of Growing Hair 


The Evans Vacuum Cap provides the scientific 
means of applying to the scalp the common sense 
principles of physical culture. 

Baldness and falling hair are caused by the lack 
of proper nourishment of the hair roots. This lack 
of nourishment is due tothe absence of blood in 
the scalp—an abnormal condition. It is the blood 
which feeds the hair roots, as well as every other 
part of the body. If you want the hair to grow 
on the scalp the blood must be made to circulate 
there. It is exercise which makes the blood cir- 
culate. Lack of exercise makes it stagnant. The 
Vacuum method provides the exercise which makes 
the blood circulate in the scalp. It gently draws 
the rich blood to the scalp and feeds the shrunken 
hair roots. This causes the hair to grow. 


Test it Without Expense 


You can tell whether it is possible to cultivate a growth of hair 
on your head by ten minutes’ use of the Evans Vacuum Cap. We 
will send you the Cap with which to make the experiment without 
any expense to you. 

If the Evans Vacuum Cap gives the scalp a healthy glow this 
denotes that the normal condition of the scalp can be restored. A 
three or four minutes’ use of the Cap each morning and evening 
thereafter will produce a natural growth of hair. If, however, the 
scalp remains white and lifeless after applying the vacuum, there 
is no use in trying further—the hair will not grow. 


The Bank Guarantee 


We will send you, by prepaid express, an Evans 
Vacuum Cap and will allow you ample time to prove 
its virtue. Allwe ask of you is to deposit the price 
of the Cap in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, where 
it will remain during the trial period, subject to 
your own order. If youdo not cultivate a sufficient 
growth of hair to convince you that the method is 
effective, simply notify the bank and they will 
return your deposit in full. 


A sixteen-page illustrated book will be 
sent you free, on request. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO. 967 Fullerton Bldg. St. Louis 
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P AQUI The Well-Known 
DRESSMAKER. 
3, Rue de la Paix, Paris 





begs to inform his clients that his 
trade-mark having been extensively 
counterfeited, he has decided to alter 
it this season. His waistbands will 
henceforth be of white ground with 
yellow letters. 














PISO'’S CURE FOR jp 
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oP GURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, = 
Best Cough Syrup, T: Good. Use Oo 

Ve) in time. Sold by gists. = 
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NEW ART TREASURES FOR THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


It is announced that Sir Purdon Clarke, director of the .Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, has purchased in London 
for the museum twelve panels by Donato d@’Angnolo Bramante, the Italian painter and architect, who died in 1514. The pie- 
tures, which are believed to be portraits of members of Bramante’s family, formed part of the frieze of tne salon of the 
Ganzaga Palace, near Mantua, and are almost four hundred years old 
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A Year’s Art in Paris 


(Continued from page 1305.) 


The contrast is startling. Rodin lets you 
know at the very entrance that genius is 
here, not quite disciplined yet, but, never- 
theless, a perfect master of the matter it 
handles. The wild displays of the Salon 
d’Automne nowhere shock you, and as you 
pass from room to room you are surprised 
to find that the endless succession of paint- 
ings neither overpowers nor palls on you— 
that there is freshness where there might 
be sameness and satiety. The painters in 
ihe Salon d’Automne, like our Parnassian 
poets, depict only what they see, and if the 
sight causes some emotion in them they 
take care not to let anybody suspect it. 
The artists with “H. C.” on their frames 
paint neither what they see nor,what they 
feel, but what their masters would have 
seen or felt in the presence of their model. 
In the rooms of the Société Nationale you 
meet, at every step, an admixture of the 
keenest vision with real poetical feeling. 
Of course these painters have their tradi- 
tions, their mannerisms, and even their af- 
fectations, like the others, but their effort 
is nearly always sincere, and they seldom 
stick to a method merely because it is suc- 
cessful. Curiously enough, the only por- 
traits in which, in default of originality, 
real conscientiousness is to be found, are 


signed by artists with foreign names: 
Stockdale, Orehardson, Ribera, William 


Laparra. On the whole, the painters in the 
Société Nationale send in portraits because 
they are works of art; their brethren send 
theirs because they are profitable works of 
art. The former preserve the same supe- 
riority in almost every kind of composition. 
I must say that their exclusive attention 
to nature and their aversion to the teach- 
ing of the school have one bad effect: they 
care little for the disposition of their 
scenes, and hardly ever strive to express 
human emotion. For instance, you will see 
nothing in their rooms so pathetic as Mr. 
Spenlowe-Spenlowe’s “Too Late”—a_ son 
reaching his mother’s house when the 
funeral crucifix is already propped against 
the wall—nothing like the display of im- 
agination in M. Béroud’s “ Triumph of 
Rubens,” or in a great religious scene by 
M. Séen. Apart from a few decorative 
panels, the only attempt of this sort is a 
painting by Mr. Stewart, and it is only 
an imitation of Jean Béraud’s former man- 
ner: a woman in a religious trance while 
an orgy is going on around her. But you 
will not see, either, endless replicas of the 
subjects in vogue ten years ago: musketeers 
carousing in bright uniforms and Roybet 
hats, searlet cardinals at cards or tea or 
music, choir-boys romping in cathedral aisle 
or sacristy, ete. 

I have deliberately left aside two re- 
markable artists in the official Salon, be- 
cause their characteristics are those of their 
country rather then of a school. Some 
cight or ten Spaniards exhibit in the French 
salons. Two of them—Sorolla y Bastida 
and Zuloaga—are faithful to the Artistes 
Francais; the rest seek the Société Na- 
tionale. 

From these too brief notes the reader will 
gather that French art is growing very cos- 
mopolitan, but, at the same time, that the 
school of art centred in Paris is in a period 
of exceptional activity and _ originality. 
What it wants is the balance of inspira- 
tion and technique; but this balance, ex- 
cepting at a few happy periods, is only the 
share of genius. 


Minerva’s Wisdom 


THE following anecdote is being told of 
Miss Helen Gould: Miss Gould, who is 
noted for her wit, recently entertained at 
luncheon a party of little girls from some 
charitable institution. Afterwards, Miss 
Gould showed the children about her house, 
pointing out some of its interesting con- 
tents. 

_ “This,” she said, stopping before a bronze 
in the hall, “is a statue of Minerva.” 

“Was she married?” asked a little girl. 

“Oh no, my dear,” replied Miss Gould; 
‘ bey know Minerva was Goddess of Wis- 
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Lea & Perrins’ 


Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless Seasoning 


This bottle with the label bearing the signature, 
-Lea & Perrins, is familiar to the public, having 
been on the market for more than seventy 
years. As a seasoning it improves more dishes 
than any other relish ever offered to the public. 
Soups, Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, etc., are 
made delicious by its proper use. 

LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE adds enjoyment 













to every dinner. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York, 

















A NEW 
EDITION 


A valuable book, with practical, common-sense directions that can be followed by any one. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 


How to Get Strong and How to Stay So 
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Last scene that ends this ~ 
eventful history. 
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For Shakespeare’s Seven Ages 


is a boon to the aged, the infant, and the invalid. 
A delicious, invigorating food - drink, nutritious 


digested, that agrees with the weakest 
More wholesome than tea, coffee, or 


a. It not only stimulates, but also strengthens 
and invigorates, 

Pure, rich milk, combined with the nutritive 
elements of carefully selected malted grains. 

In powder form; it makes a delicious table 
drink in a moment by simply stirring in water. 
The Lunch Tablets are a convenient, quick lunch 
for busy people, and a pleasant, wholesome con- 
fection for children. 


At all druggists. Sample, vest - pocket 
lunch case, also booklet, giving valuable 
recipes, sent free, if mentioned. 


ASK FOR HORLICK’S; others 
are imitations, 
HORLICK’S FOOD COMPANY 
Racine, Wis., U.S.A. 
London, Montreal, 
England. Canada, 
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The Worlds Best Experts 
Pronounce It TheBest. 


Gold Medals 


Chicago NewOrleans Paris 
1893 1885 1900. 


Grand Prizen2*3 
St Louis Worlds Fair: 


“Hurry up’ YOST 
on FOOTBALL 


Fielding H. Yost, the most success- 
ful Football “Coach” in America, has 
written a book, 


**Football for Player 
and Spectator” 


that nape gs can understand. Every 
phase of the game treated with thor- 
oughness and accuracy of detail—not 
technical but descriptive for everybody. 
New 1905 Football Rules in full and 
discussion of same. Mr. Yost's person- 
ality and enthusiasm pervade ev ery page. 60 half tone illus 
trations posed especially from life, describing pictorially every 
feature of the team’s work individually and collectively; 26 
half-tones, showing exactly the games, crowds and character- 
istic style of play of the different football teants of America. 
Diagrams of 100 different plays. Shows how to hold the ball, 
catch it, kick, punt, tackle, start, etc., and tells what each 
player is to do. It’s the book for the player—and it makes 
football a delight to the spectator. You wantit. 320 pages, 
handsomely bound in cloth, with cover design in gold, $1.50— 
library edition, $2.00. When ordering add 14 cents extra 
to pay postage. Address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 

903 Main Street, Ann Arbor, Mich., VU. S.A 
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Dr. Dowie has issued a ukase to the effect that he expects 
the stork to visit every family in Zion City once a year— 
Saginaw Evening News. 











“A little higher, please.’—Los Angeles Express, 





The modern knight errant.—N. Y. World. 





“Love one another, gosh darn ye!’—Montreal Herald. Russell Sage at Newport.——Life. 
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THE TRIBUNE is read. 
—cleanly printed, cleanly edited, also cleanly adited. 
clean—its ads are clean. wri 

It has circulation also—the largest two-cent circulation in the world. 
reason why it carries more advertising than any other Chicago daily—why some of 
Chicago’s largest advertisers—men who make advertising a study and make it pay—use 
its columns only, to the exclusion of all other Chicago newspapers. 

You can cover Chicago with THE TRIBUNE alone. 
cover Chicago or the Middle West. 

The Business Department of THE TriBuNE takes a personal interest in its advertising 
We will gladly give ideas and suggestions to any 


patrons, present or prospective. 
Our services will place you under no obligation. 


reputable advertiser who will write to us. 


JOS. C. WILBERDING 
WORLD BLDG., NEW YORK 





It is not yellow—not even piebald. 


HARRISON M. PARKER 
TRIBUNE BLDG., CHICAGO 





CONS Cribune 
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A NEWSPAPER’S POPULARITY 


There are two kinds of newspapers. One is the kind a man glances at and throws 
away. The other kind is THE CuicaGo TRIBUNE. 
In estimating a newspaper's popularity, mere circulation should not count for everything. 
It is clean—not spotted 
Its news is clean—its editorials are 


Without THE TRIBUNE you cannot 
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Bad Guesses About Good Plays 


(Continued from page 1312.) 


fident that “Candida” ought to do well 
financially, as well as artistically, he paid 
Mr. Shaw a big sum in advance royalties 
on the play, and imported from London 
Miss Janet A’Church, whom Mr. Shaw 
thought could best play the part of Candida. 
Mr. Mansfield then put the play in re- 
hearsal. One day he threw down the manu- 
script. “I can’t tell,” said he, “ which is 
the better part, the poet or the parson, so 
I’m not going to play either.” That ended 
“ Candida” with Mansfield. Arnold Daly 
brought out the play last year, as every 
one knows. He is now a star, and sticking 
elose to Mr. Shaw and his plays. 

But this game of play-guessing has its 
gamble also in the matter of producing in 
this country plays that have been estab- 
lished successes in London. It would seem 
that a success in London should be a suc- 
cess in New York, and that the converse of 
this should also prove true; but this is far 
from being the case. “The Mummy and the 
Humming Bird,” even with Sir Charles 
Wyndham, ran only six weeks in the Brit- 
ish metropolis, yet Mr. Charles Frohman 
had sufficient confidence in the piece to pro- 
duce it over here four years ago, and the 
play has been making money for him ever 
since. It was the same with “The Ama- 
zons,” which, though it did not score in Lon- 
don, was a big hit in this country under Mr. 
Frohman’s management. The same was 
true of “ Brother Officers.” Two other 
plays, “Mrs. Dane’s Defence” and “ Mrs. 
Gorringe’s Necklace,” both of which were 
successes with Sir Charles Wyndham in 
London, were artistic successes in this 
country, but neither of them proved very 
profitable. 

If there are bad guesses about good plays, 
there are also equally bad guesses about bad 
plays, and to prove this one has only to 
glance over the records of the last two 
years to find a host of plays which, by paper 
argument, should have succeeded, and yet 





failed for the simple reason that the public 
declined to attend. Just to cite a few of 
the many, there were “ Nancy Stair,” a 
dramatization of a popular novel; “The 
Coronet of the Duchess,” “ Major André,” 
and “ Glad of It,” by Clyde Fitch, that most 
prolific and most successful of American 
playwrights; “A Wife without a Smile,” 
by Arthur Wing Pinero, probably the great- 
est English-speaking playwright; “ Lady 
Rose’s Daughter,” dramatized from Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s very successful novel; 
“Lucky Durham,” in which E. S. Willard 
played; “The Brighter Side,” from the 
French of Alfred Capus, one of France's 
best playwrights; “The Trifler,” by Murray 
Carson; and “ Friquet,”’ by Pierre Berton. 

All these facts go to show how difficult 
it is to pick out good plays in manuscript, 
and how much of a gamble it is when the 
manager makes his choice. It is almost 
wholly a matter of guesswork; but it 
should always be remembered, when one is 
prone to reflect upon the ability of the 
manager as a guesser, that he is probably 
guessing as well as any one could, for if he 
were not he wouldn’t be where he is. And 
it is an undisputed fact that the majority 
of managers make more good guesses than 
they do bad, or they could not continue in 
business. After all, it is part of the fortune 
of the game, part of its fascination, and 
part of its profit—these bad guesses about 
good plays. 





A Gas-propelled Motor-boat 


THE first vessel with its machinery driven 
by a gas-engine supplied by a suction gas- 
producer has recently been constructed in 
England by the Thornycroft Company, well 
known for their torpedo- boats and other 
high-speed craft. This vessel is the result 
of the work of the German engineer Herr 
Emil Capitaine, who for several years has 
been working on the question of gas-engines 


for ship propulsion, and has constructed |! 
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several experimental craft with which he 
has achieved marked success. The combina- 
tion of the Capitaine and Thornycroft sys- 
tems has resulted in a four-cylinder gas-en- 
gine which is considered of high efficiency, 
and to embody the best features of the mod- 
ern internal-combustion motor. 

The most interesting feature is the sue- 
tion gas-producer, where the coal is decom- 
posed into gas instead of being used to pro- 
duce steam, as in the ordinary engine. This 
producer is a steel shell with a fire-brick 
lining, into the upper part of which the coal 
or coke is charged. There is a grate where 
the fuel is burned, and a high temperature 
is produced, whereby the explosive gases 
evolved from the decomposition of coal and 
steam are formed. These gases pass from 
the producer into a cooling tower, and then 
they are freed from moisture in a centrif- 
ugal dryer, at which any tar is also re- 
moved. The gas is then led to a gas-engine 
of special form. 

The boat in which this machinery has 
been fitted is a cruising launch sixty feet 
in length, and a speed of over twelve miles 
an hour is to be maintained. The ma- 
chinery is less bulky than in the case of 
steam, and it is considered far more eco- 
nomical, as with the same amount of fuel 
a far longer run can be made. 





An Interesting Occasion 


THERE is a prominent business man in 
Baltimore whose present wife is not the wife 
of his youth, nor yet of his early manhood, 
but the lady of his fourth choice. Just be- 
fere the fourth marriage the Baltimore man 
was slightly disconcerted when he was ap- 
proached by one of his numerous daughters, 
the offspring of the second venture into 
matrimony, who naively asked: 

“Papa, I suppose you’re going to allow 
me to see you married, aren’t you? You 
know, I’ve never been at any of your wed- 
dings!” 
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F-ELECTRI 


are the dependable, always ready, clean, all-the-year- 
round automobiles. The propelling power, electricity 
from storage battery, is not materially affected 
by heat, cold, rain or snow. Model 26 C, Coupe- 
Top Chelsea, illustrated above, price 
$1,450, is an ideal carriage for every 
day and every service. 

Top may be easily removed, mak- 
ing it an open car for spring, summer 
and early autumn use. 


Be Sure the Name POPE ts on Your Automobile 


We make 15 distinct models at prices from $850 
to $2,250. Runabouts, Chelseas, Stanhopes, Surreys, 
Physicians’, Road, Station and Delivery Wagons 


Write for complete Catalogues 
» POPE MOTOR CAR CO., Desk W, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. & 










TWO BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL 
The Elements of Wealth Against 


International Law | Commonwealth 
it By GEO. B. DAVIS By HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


Brigadier-General and Judge Advocate-General, U.S. A. 

= == This is the most complete history in existence 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION of the great combination of brains and capital 
which still remains the type and model of all 
) A work sufficiently elementary in character | trusts or monopolies. Mr. Lloyd has traced 
to be within the reach of students, yet compre-| the growth of this institution from its origin 
hensive and of wide scope. It gives essential| to its vast proportions now, when it controls 
dn information in regard to the law governing the | the trade of a continent, and is perhaps the 
relations of nations, duties of diplomatic rep-| most influential and most dreaded financial 

power in America. 











resentatives, rights of citizens, alliances, etc. 


$2.50 Cloth, $2.50. Popular Edition, $1.00 
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Russia’s First Embassy to Japan 
(Continued from page 1300.) 


furious and for violent measures. Sailing 
to Alaska, the ambassador set himself to 
an examination of the Russian American 
Fur Company. Pictures of the Russian 
royal family intended for the Mikado were 
distributed among the Czar’s Indian  sub- 
jects of Alaska, where, to very recent times, 
these portraits could still be found in 
greasy, smoke-grimed Indian huts, doing 
duty with the savages as saints’ pictures 
for daily prayers. At Sitka, Rezanoff 
bought the ship Juno, of Rhode Island, and 
fitted her as a filibuster frigate to raid 
Japan. The frigate was to bag as many 
Japanese captives as possible for colonists 
in Alaska. Baranof was ordéred to pre- 
pare an island in the harbor of Sitka for 
the Japanese prisoners. As told in a pre- 
vious sketch, Rezanoff died before either 
his love-affairs or his Japanese raid could 
be carried to success; but the Sitkan island 
bears the name of Japanovsky in memory of 
his plans. 

News of Lewis and Clark coming up the 
Missouri to the Columbia had already been 
carried to Sitka by American sea captains; 
and Rezanoff was keen to be on the Colum- 
bia before them. “Sixty men have started 
overland from the United States to settle 
on the Columbia, which would have been 
easier for us than anybody else,’ he laments. 
Then, enumerating the number of the ships 
flving the colors of the United States on 
the west coast of America, he asks, “ When 
shall we drive these unwelcome quests 
away?” 

This question the Russian ambassador 
answered by himself sailing down to Cali- 
fornia on the Juno. “TI intended to ea- 
plore the Columbia,” he reported. “ We 
sighted its mouth on the 14th of March, but 
contrary winds compelled us to stand off. 
After keeping a northerly course for a time, 
ace returned next day, and expected to run 
in, but the strong current had carried us 
sixty miles to the north, and we were oppo- 
site Gray's Harbor. We tried again to run 
into the Columbia, and we approached on 
the evening of the 20th; but the next day 

. a rushing tide and a channel covered 
with high breakers opposed us.” 

Inside the breakers were Lewis and 
Clark, just packing their traps to go back 
overland to St. Louis. One may speculate 
on the luck of statecraft by wondering 
if, had Lewis and Clark been a year later, 
or if Rezanoff had not wasted a year 
in Japan, what nation would control the 
mouth of the Columbia to-day. The Neva, 
the other vessel that had come out with 
Krusenstern from Kronstadt, was:dater sent 
to reconnoitre Hawaii for a Russian col- 
ony, and was ultimately wrecked in Sitka 
Harbor, just as Russian schemes for dom- 
inance on the Pacific were wrecked on the 
unsuspected strength of the Japanese and 
the activity of the Americans who had 
reached the Columbia before Russia’s ships 
could come round the world. 





Equal Rights 


A MAN from the North who recently vis- 
ited Washington became possessed of the de- 
sire to visit Mount Vernon. Boarding. the 
electric train that runs from the capital to 
the home of Washington, vid Alexandria, the 
visitor had comfortably ensconced himself in 
one of the rear seats of a compartment, when 
the conductor tapped him on the shoulder, 
saying, “ Excuse me, but this compartment 
is for colored men.” 

This was the Northerner’s first experience 
in a “Jim Crow” car. “ Why,” said he, 
surprised, “the seats forward are all occu- 
pied.” 

“Can't help that, sir,” 
“vou mustn't .sit here.” 

The Northerner smiled. “See here, con- 
ductor;” said he, “I’m from the North, and 
haven’t the prejudice-of you people in the 
South. I don’t mind sitting here with a 
negro.” 

“Maybe you don’t,” replied the conductor, 
“but the nigger might object.” 


was the reply; 
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Our Declining Birth-rate 


Some interesting facts concerning the pro- 
portion of children in the United States 
have recently been given out through the 
Census Bureau. At the beginning ‘of. the 
nineteenth century, it appears, the number 
of children under ten years of age con- 
stituted one-third of the population; at the 
end of the century the proportion had de- 
clined to less than one-fourth. The decrease 
in this proportion began as early as the 
decade 1810 to 1820, “and continued unin- 
terruptedly, though at varying rates, in 
each successive decade. This of itself, how- 
ever, is not enough to prove a declining 
birth-rate, as the decrease in the proportion 
of children in the total population may in- 
dicate merely an increase in the average 
duration of life and the consequent survival 
of a larger number of adults. 


Fewer Children every Year 

But by taking the proportion of children 
to women of child- bearing age we are able 
to get a more satisfactory index of the move- 
ment of the birth-rate. Between 1850 and 
1860, the earliest decade for which figures 
can be obtained, this proportion increased. 
But since 1860 it has decreased without in- 
terruption. The decrease has been very un- 
equal from decade to decade, but if twenty- 
year per iods are considered, it has-been very 
regular 

‘In 1860 the number of children un- 
der 5 years of age to 1000 women 15 to 
49 years of age was 634; in 1900 it was 
only 474. In other words, the proportion 
of children to potential mothers in 1900 
was only three-fourths as large as_ in 
1860. 

One is thus led to the conclusion that 
there has been a persistent decline in the 
birth-rate since 1860. 

No attempt is made by the compiler of 
these facts to determine the probable causes 
of this decline. The suggestion is offered 
that it is largely due to the influx of for- 
eigners and the resultant shock to the pop- 
ulation instinct of the natives. 


Decline Greatest in North and West 

If this decline were due in large part to 
the influx of immigrants, we should expect 
it to be greatest in those sections of the 
country to which most of the immigrants 
have gone—-greater in the North and West 
than in the South. It is found, in fact, 
that in the North and West there has been 
% more or less regular decline, while in the 
South the change has been less regular and 
the decline less marked. In 1850 the pro- 
portion of children to 1000 women in the 
North and. West was five-sixths of what it 
was in the South; in 1900 it was less than 
three-fourths. 

It is also interesting to know that in 
1900, the proportion of children in the 
United States was only two-thirds as great 
in cities as in the country distriets. In 
the North Atlantic division, however, it was 
almost as great in the cities as in the coun- 
try. 

In the Southern divisions it is hardly 
more than half as large in the cities as in 
the country, while in the Far West the dif- 
ference is intermediate in amount. 


What He did to “ Hamlet” 


A Group of actors at the Players’ Club 
were once engaged in a discussion as to the 
ability and impartiality of certain pro- 
fessional critics of the drama, when the late 
Maurice Barrymore referred to a certain 
Denver journalist, who was widely known 
for his dramatic criticisms. ~ Hayward,” 
said Mr. Barrymore, “ was certainly one 
of the ablest of them. He wrote most 
learnedly, with the keenest analysis of every 
phase of the actor’s art, and, above all, with 
no little wit. I am just reminded of what 
was, perhaps, the briefest dramatic criticism 
ever penned. It will probably outlive every- 
thing else Hayward did. It ran about as 
follows: 

* George C. Miln, the preacher-actor, 
played “ Hamlet ” at the Tabor Grand Opera 
[louse last night. He played it till twelve 
0’cloek.’ 
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Our 20 Years 
of Film 
EXPERIENCE 


If there is any one line of business in which experience is 
more important than in any other, that line is the manufacture 
of highly sensitive photographic goods. And of all photographic 
processes, film making is the most difficult. It has taken us 
more than twenty years to learn what we know about making 
film. 

And in that twenty years we have also learned how to make 
the perfect raw materials which are absolutely essential to the 
manufacture of film—materials which cannot be obtained in the 
market with a certainty that they will be what they should be. 
We nitrate our own cotton for the film base; we nitrate our own 
silver for the emulsion. We go further, we even make the acid 
with which the cotton and silver are nitrated. Wherever it is 
possible to improve the completed product by manufacturing the 
raw material, we erect a factory and make that raw material. 

Five years ago we felt that we were approaching film per- 
fection, but no concern, even if it could make film as good as 
that was, could compete in quality with the Kodak N. C. Film 
of to-day. But experience is not the only advantage that our 
chemists and film makers enjoy. They have access to the 
formulae of the chemists who make the best dry plates in the 
world. The Kodak films of to-day have in them.the combined 
knowledge of the most expert film makers and the most expert 
plate makers. 

The wise amateur will be sure that he gets the film with 
experience behind it. There are dealers, fortunately not many, 
who try to substitute inferior films from inexperienced makers, 
the only advantageous feature which these films possess being 
the ‘‘ bigger discount to the dealer’’. Amateurs, especially those 
who leave their Kodaks with the dealer to be loaded, should make 
sure that substitution is not practised against them. 

The film you use is even more important than the camera 
you use. Be sure it’s Kodak film with which you load your 
Kodak. 

































































Remember: 


If it isn’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak Film. 





Look for “ Eastman” on the box. 
Look for “‘ Kodak” on the spool end. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


The Kodak City. 








SIX MONTHS FREE |cuHareau D’ETIOLLES 


THE MINING HERALD. Leading | Near Corbeil (1 h. from Paris). An enclosed Park. Area abt 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 9 acres. Apply to the foll. publ. notaries in Paris: 1° Mahot 
de la Guérantonnais, 14 R. des Pyramides; 2° Delapalme, «1 R. 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- | Montalivet: 3° Grange, 3, C* St. Martin. 
panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how - 


immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- OPIUM and Liquor Habit cured i in 10 to 20 days. 





vestments. Write for it today. A. L. WISNER & No POR. “ ore Mas 


> y oe TEPHENS co., 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. ok te Lebanon, Ohio. 





THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FPIPTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER'’ HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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CONCERNING THE CARE OF CHILDREN. 


Member of Working Men's Club (reading): ‘*I don’t ’old with this ’ere bottle - feeding 
for hinfants. None o’ my children even knowed the taste o’ beer before they was five.” 








«* Never before has there been such a cook-book as is this one.”’—LovIsvILLE CouRIER-JOURNAL. 


| HARPER’S COOK-BOOK 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Edited by the Editor of HARPER’S BAZAR 
Contributions by every Cooking Expert 














This is ‘Ae cook-book of the 20th century. There is no other cook-book which is 
made like a dictionary, with complete cross references and alphabetical finger guides, 
so that you can turn instantly to what you want. It contains a comprehensive 
number of approved recipes, which represent the most famous cooking authorities of 
the world. ‘The book is indispensable to every household, experienced or otherwise. 


“‘ No difficulty in following its directions.’,—WASHINGTON TIMES. 
) ‘‘About the last word in cooking, it is so complete.”-—(N. Y.) Punic Opinion. 





Bound in Washable Pigskin-Colored Specially Prepared Leather Cloth 
Illustrated, $1.50 net (postage extra) 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQ., NEW YORK 
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Exceptionally 


the most uniform, old and 
mellow whiskey is 


Hunter 
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Baltimore Ryc 


gpittrereres 


In quality and flavor it is 
the finest and maturest 
whiskey made. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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OUR favorite chair—smoke 





' ditto, a bottle of CLUB 
COCKTAILS, and home com- 
fort envelops you. No trouble or 
effort required; just strain your 
CLUB COCKTAIL through 
cracked ice, and you have a drink 
whose equal never passed over a 
made-in-a-hurry bar. 

CLUB COCKTAILS are made 
of choicest liquors, scientifically 
blended and aged to perfection. 
The original brand. 


Seven kinds — Manhattan, Martini, etc. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 








Hartford New York London 
Financial 
Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


Credit. 


of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 








1822 





Niagara Falls 9 Hours from New York via NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


















